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Foreword 



It Is with great pleasure that we present this compilation of writing by 
rural Alaskan teachers* Ihe articies contained in this publication were 
written by master teachers who are part of the Alaska Staff Development 
Network's Rural Alaska Mentor Teacher Program* The Rural Alaska 
Mentor Teacher Program is a collaborative effort of Sheldon Jackson 
College* the Alaska Department of Education* and the University of 
Alaska Southeast The Mentor Teacher Program is making a successful 
transition to teaching in rural Alaska by establishing a collegial support 
team in f^ulicipating schools. Support teams include a master teacher, a 
beginning teacher, and a site administrator. 

Oiir thanks to the following districts who are active participants in the 
1989-90 Rural Alaska Mentor Teacher Program: Kuspuk. Lake and 
Peninsula. Lower Yukon. North Slope. Southwest. Yukon Flats, and 
YupUt. 

Our thanks to students from all over Alaska for sharing the beautiful 
artwork that illustrates this publication. 

Spft:ial thanks to the University of Alaska. Southeast. Office of 
Continuing Education, for their assistance in developing this 
publication and for hosting our Summer Mentor Teacher Institute. Most 
of all. I would like to thank the ECIA Chapter n. Block Grant Advisoiy 
Committee for the financial support that made this publication possible. 
This is the second volume in a series of publications that the Alaska 
Staff Development Network will produce for the ECIA Chapter H, Block 
Grant Advisory Committee. 

Last, but certainly not least, my thanks and congratulations to the 
teachers whose writing appears in this publication. The Alaska Staff 
Development Network, a coalition of fffty school districts, the 
University of Alaska Anchorage. Fairbanks and Southeast. Sheldon 
Jackson College. NEA Alaska and the Alaska Council of School 
Administrators, is very pleased to use this publication to share a few of 
the many good thUigs that are happening in Alaska's schools. 



J. Kelly Tonsmelre. Editor 

Alaska Department of Education 
P.O. Box GA 
Juneau. AK 9981 1-0544 
May. 1990 
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Introduction 



Teaching Is a mind-boggling collection of den:ianding tasks, decisions, 
activities and relationships. Teachers arc called upon daily to solve a 
n^rlad of instructional, curricular. and management problems, and at 
the same time assimie the additional roles of counselor, surrogate parent 
and community liaison. For the most part, teachers accomplish all of 
these tasks while at the same time working alone in a classroom with 
twenty to thirty diverse students. Larry Cuban at Stanford University 
has stated that ''one of the paradoxes of teaching is that it is impossible: 
yet teachers teach!* 

While teaching in the "average" single-grade or single-subject classroom 
is indeed complex and demanding, there is yet another teaching 
environment which is perhaps more difficult, teaching in the 
mult^graded classroom. Here, added to the already diverse population of 
students, the classroom may contain from two to twelve grades and as 
many subject areas, often managed by a single teacher or by a teacher 
and an aide. 

While multigraded classrooms containing more than a two grade 
combination are rather rare in most school districts in the United 
States, in rural Alaska, they are the norm. In these schools the 
requirements and skills of successfully managing groups of diverse ages, 
abilities, and interests, become critical for survival. Unfortunately, in 
most teacher education programs, little or no emphasis is placed on 
multigrade instruction. Teachers find that they learn how to teach In 
these classrooms by Moing it". However, out of the trial-and-error 
experiences of these teachers have evolved a wealth of knowledge about 
organizing, managing, and teaching in a multigraded envtrorunent. 

In the Rural Alaska Mentor Teacher Project, an effort is being made to 
capitalizi! on this knowledge and find ways that it can be shared with 
teachers i^ew to rural Alaskan schools. This small handboor contains a 
treasury of ideas that have been tried, revised, refined, and found to work 
in the multigraded classrooms of the teachers who have contributed to 
this volume. For these teachers, putting down on paper what they do that 
works took not only extra effort but also time out of their already 
overloaded schedule. We appreciate and applaud them for their 
willingness to share. 

Pdt Wolfe 
April 7. 1990 
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"...If You Don't miow Where 
You're Going, How Are You 
Going to Know When You Get 



Some Tfaou^ts 

Teaching is a highly complex series of acts, which Is not learned easily. 
Further, it caxmot be done by formula or recipe. Teacher behavior can 
seldom be transferred unchanged from one wacher to another. A tech- 
nique or approach that works for one teacher may not be effective for 
another. I offer the following reflections cf my twelve years of teaching 
and administrating in rural multigraded-class classrooms for your pe- 
rusal. 

General Principles of teaching in a multigraded 

classroom: 



Individualized Instruction 

The small, multigrade school presents an ideal teaching situation when 
viewed as a unique situation for individualized instruction. The poten- 
tial for imaginative teachers is unlimited. For one thing, the adminis- 
tration and scheduling problems inherent in a large school are largely 
eliminated. 

An individualized approach incorporating student self-motivation and 
self-evaluadon in the multigrade class goes a long way toward eliminat- 
ing the problems of classroom management involved in trying to "teach** 
all of the "grades" at the same time. 




Charles Kingsland 



Sheldon Jackson College 
Sitka, Alaska 
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An individualized program permits a student to begin working at his 
own instructional level and progress at his own rate without being sub- 
jected to itaposed expectations based on his age or number of years in 
school. 

It takes advantage of the students' Interests and allows them to serve as 
the primary motivating factor for learning, rather than relying on letter 
grades or the threat of failure. 

Individualized instruction seeixis to be a better method of working in a 
multigrade situation: it appears to meet the requirements of both the 
student and the teacher in the classroom. Teachei ^ In the small school 
should individualize their programs as much as they feel able to. 

Just as no one educational program wil It all students, no one method 
of individualization will fit all teachers. Once a teaclher begins to explore 
methods of tailoring the education program to fit his/her particular sit- 
uation, he/she should be able to develop from his/her experience and 
background, and those of the students, the tjrpe of programs best suited 
for those conditions. 

Individualized instruction is not merely handing out materials or dis- 
seminating information and allowing the students to dabble as they see 
fit. Objectives, structure, and evaluation must constimtiy be examined 
and changes made to fit the existing situation. 

An atmosphere of cooperation between the teacher and students is neces- 
saiy. The degree of student participaUon in decision m;iklng will depend 
upon the maturity of the student, but student participation in establish- 
ing the objectives of the program and evaluating the program and his 
progress, is essential. 

Scheduling Considerations 

Not all students will need the same amount of time for a given subject, 
nor do all students have to be studying In the same subject at the same 
time. 

Because you cannot be with all rtudents at one time, some of them will be 
doing independent work until you are available. One means of doing this 
is to have some groups of individuals review past work or prepare for new 
work. You can use the chalk board, tape recorder, overhead projector or 
student folders to let each individual know what is to done. In some 
cases, the work assignments for a whole week can be prepared, allowing 
the student to work at his/her own rate. However, this requires a great 
deal of time and continuous evaluation by both the student and teacher. 

Some other types of self-directed activities include: art work with a pur- 
pose in the prlmaiy grades, teacher or commercially made handouts in 
math and reading, educational games, workbooks, programmed materi- 
als, working m small groups on projects, and using film strips. 

Students, especially primary students and non-readers, must be iralned 
to use self-directed activities effectively. They must also know what they 
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are to do, when, how much, and what to do when they get stuck. The 
sooner that materials can be corre;tedt or better yet, self-corrected* and 
reviewed with the teacher, the better. 

Scheduling should assist the teacher in ensuring that a balanced amount 
of time is allotted for each subject and that none is ovexiooked. However, 
it should not become so rigid that it prevents rn unplanned event from 
t>ecoming the source of a learning situation. Some moments just occur, 
and in most cases student interest should 1 1 capitalized upon, not cut oflf 
to meet a schedule. 

Groiqiing 

Teachers can organize their classrooms into small groups for various 
tasks by moving the desks or chairs. Students often like to sit on the 
floor for some tasks, even at the high school level. Students working to* 
gether in twos and threes or in a variety of arrangements is much more 
natural than rigid rows of desks facing the front of the room. Informal 
circles, rectangles or groups provide for a greater degree of student in- 
volvement, allowing students to learn from each other M addition to 
learning from a specialist. 

(r<ass work conducted from a circular seating arrangement, whether it is 
a math, social studies or English class, produces a much more efikient 
flcttlng for class interactions. Students need not turn around to commu 
riicate with each other and anyone in the group can s^e the faces of all the 
group. The teacher can become a member of the group or stay outsid.^ the 
group dependi?>^ on the situation. 

Seating arrangements should be flexible and changed fi^uently to meet 
tlie needs of the situation. When students know they can make their own 
seating arrangements, rapport amor^ students and between students and 
teacher can greatly improve. This also creates a climate conducive to self 
discipline rather than teacher-imposed discipline. 

Self discipline evolves over a period of time and students should be given 
plarmed opportunities to organize themselves around their intellectual 
campHres so that interaction, learning and maturation can ttke place. 

Any seating arrangement which meets the needs of the students in a par- 
ticular activity should be used. If a quiet plaxuiing session is needed by 
sorne students, chairs should be moved to a comer by that group without 
neevUng permission from the teacher. If one group is having organiza- 
tional difficulties, ihcy should be f ree to ask others to join their group, or 
leave to join other groups. 

Only by freedom in grouping and seating can natural group and individ- 
ual interactions take place in a classroom. The processes whereby stu- 
dents leam to relate to others may be the most valid part of the learning 
situation for that day* 

In conclusion, the importance of unstructured seating arrangements to 
any school program should not be minimized. The attitude of the class 
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toward the teacher and of the teacher towards the class can be initially 
set by structured or unstructured seating arrangements. 

Room Envlronmeiit 

The too neat, too clean, too orderly classroom Is not conducive to a re- 
laxed, informal exploratory and Inquirli^ atmosphere. Just as a teacher 
with a too structured, too limited and too narrow a personality is not 
conducive to an open attitude of Inquiry and discovery in the classroom. 

Students shoidd be encouraged to bring materials, demonstrate hobbies, 
build things, cjq)erlment, etc. as much as possible. Tlie more invohred a 
student becomes, the more he will learn. All materials should be easily 
accessible and easilyr stored; geared to student use. 

Activity centers should be created around the ctirrent interests of the stu- 
dents. There should be a place in the rjom where students can continue 
science experiments, work on mathematics, construction or measuring 
problems, prepare social studies dioramas, models and maps, etc. 

Students should be allowed to make a mess and to use messy nuiterials. 
Excessive concern about •how the room looks" prevents many exciting 
activities from taking place. 

A reasonable amount of cleaning up should be considered a part of the 
students* responsibility for the project. However, cleaning up to the 
extent that projects are stopped should not occur. A continuing project 
should be allowed to continue without constant stopping to put away 
materials one day only to get them out again the following day. 

Classes on operation of all AV equipment shoukl be a basic part of class- 
room techniques. Students gain confidence by operatir.g machines for 
vheir j>eers and instructing them in its use. Let a student be the demon- 
strator. 

Teacher Talk 

The lecture method of teaching deprives students of a meaningful rela- 
tionship with the teacher in a learning situation. Mutually exploring 
and discussing ideas and concepts as a class, in groups and as individu- 
als, personally Involves each student in the learning situation. 

Ar the teacher works with each chiW when he needs assistance, or as he 
reports progress, the value of this type of teaching on a one-to-one basis 
becomes evident. Questions are asked and answered by both teacher and 
student on a basis of mutual sharing of knowledge, rather than as a 
teacher Ci>ccking a studenfs ability. 

It is very diflQcult for teachers to realize that often students learn more 
f ffectively when tt\t teacher does not talk If each student can find some 
way to attack a problem, that in itself is learning: the next time he will 
probably go another step toward the solution. Other students can oflr^n 
find ways to communicate ideas and give probable solutions to their 
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peers far more effectively than can a teacher* far removed from the stu- 
dents* relevancy sphere. 

The teacher should move casually around the room, giving help only if 
another student cannot, sitting down and Joining a group to dlscrss the 
problem, then moving on to talk to others. 

Students request individual conferences when they feel they are ready to 
report their progress. A few questloiis and discussion w^U readily reveal 
readiness to move on. or the neceoslty for more work to develop the un- 
derstar:dings needed. 

WnpUp 

Sprinkle the following one liners over the previous five general princi- 
ples: 

The student, rather than content, is the vehicle *or Cue 
learning process. 

The written word has to be adapted to fit reading levels, in- 
terests and/or needs. 

Accountability and responsibility must be encouraged to 
maintain standards, 

Correlallcn of subject manei, not fragmentation and iso- 
lation. 

Use of local and/or current events as a basts for building 
concepts. 

In summary, teaching is fun and rewarding in a multlgraded classroom 
when the emphasis Is placed on learning. 
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Organizing a Multigraded 

Classroom 



Deanna Cole 

George Willis School 
Red Devil, Alaska 

Over the years, my husband. Max, and I have taught In several Alaskan 
villages (Noatak. Kwethluk, Anlak, Kong^ganak, Stony River) in various 
classroom conibinations in K*8 or K-12 schools. WeVe taken turns being 
Princ4)al/Teacher, and current^ live in Red Devil, a small village on the 
Kuskokwim River. I am the teacher for seventef^n first through twelfth 
graders in Red Devil, and Max is Principal for three uprlver villages. 

Managing a multigraded classroom in any setting takes patience, 
flexibility, creativity, and stamina in order to provide continuity and 
generate the excitement necessary for success. It doesn*t take much 
imagination to know that seventeen assorted students generate their 
own brand of e»:itement. Classroom management determines order, 
progress, and sanity! 

The point needs to be made that what works in one Instance may not 
work in another. Rural villages are unique, and students so diverse— even 
within one village— that you must be able to innovate, adapt, and revise 
as you go along. Rules and procedures have a wsy of evolving so that what 
you end up with at the end of the year may be far removed from how you 
b^an. 

One device weVe used successfully over the years in every village and 
combination of classes is an individual assignment sheet. An assign- 
ment sheet is simply a detailed plan which is custom*made on a weekly 
basis for each student in your class. We har/e used them successfully at 
every level fiom grades 1-12. We simplify the format for the elementary 
students. 

Here is a sample assigrmient sheet as it might look at the end of the week. 

^On a completed lesson sheet, I circle comments in red ink n , can have 
reference on daily progress and at student/parent conferences, and to 
keep a record of grades. Ihe advantages of using such a sheet far outweigh 
the disadvantages, as you can see firom the lists below. 
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Assignment sheets 



studet\ts can learn to plan their awn sheets 

can individualize woric* pace 

holds kids accountable for woric 

unobtrusively T)ecf up" assignments as needed 

holds kids accountable for work 

students alws^ know where they should be, in 
body and spirit 

includes due dates for projects 

keeps kids* time lined out— much less "down 

streamlines movement of kids 

small group discussion/projects 

whole class discussion/projects 

cooperative learning groups 

work in centers (CAI, desktop publishing, re- 
search) 

housekeeping tasks (answer phone, straighten 
centers) 

multi-purpose management tool 
lesson plans 

progress records for the next year 
grades 

student/parent conferences 

reteaching important concepts 

can be cross-referenced with class Incentive 
charts 

provides up to date records for eligibility pur- 
poses 

students can give leedback to you on the sheets 

provides students a reco- of what they have 
done 

format Is versatile so any teacher can adapt It 
to their purposes 



• takes 30-60 
minutes per student 
to plan a week 
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Name: KM/^SK^ 
Weeief i 



Subject/Time 



Math 
9:0C - 9:55 



Date: It- IS 



Monday 



Into text 



9:55-10:50 



English 
11:05-12:00 



Lunch 



Alaska Studies 
12:30- 1:25 



Health 
1:25-2:20 



VocEd. 
2:35-3:30 




CH. I \tfe**«^ 



Tuesday 



^2 



"If It U W.... i>i uf) ^c\" \ 



Wednesday 






Mac $g 




Thursday 





Friday 



-4r 5 



CH i-"^ 




^9, 




pc*j fv*^ fin '^1* 



Grd. 



Ma^ Of^g 




Battle 



How I Use Assijgnment Sheets 



In addition to the advantages listed above, assignment sheets permit me 
to use a variety of teaching methods and strategies which accommodate 
the different learning styles and moods of my students. With cooperative 
learning and peer tutoring strategies. I can simultanso ^sly use text as- 
sigrmients. centers, small group work and individual conferences. 
Assignment sheets also permit me to effectively use and track which re- 
search-based programs and stratc^es work in my multigrade classroom. 
It helps me keep a balance because I can see where I have been, and where 
I need to go. 

On the first day of school, each student receives a partialty completed as- 
slgrmient sheet. I include procedures for handing in daily work, home- 
work, and break times. Processes for long-range programs which stu- 
dents will \ se throughout the entire year, (such as Battle of the Books. 
Writing Pr. Ject. Future Problem Solving, computers and video) are plot- 
ted on the first asslgimient sheet. Once the students are aware of the pro- 
cesses they will be expected to use, they recognize them later as the t teps 
are presented in more depth. Student awareness builds until students are 
using the processes across the curriculum, alone or in group settings. As 
the first week progresses, we fill in the sheet together, until tlie entire 
week is plarmed. I explain some of the advantages listed above, and let 
students know they are free to respond on their sheets, and that possibly 
at a later date they will make out their own sheets. 

Each student has a personal copy of the sheet, which they hinge to the top 
of their desk with tape so they can find it easily for reference. When they 
don't need it, it flops down to the side of their desk. I put one sheet in the 
file for safe-keeping (students will occasionally lose their sheet), and I 
keep a master set of the sheets on n^" desktop, for easy reference and for a 
rurming record of the students* progress and grades on daily work. As 
they do the work planned on the sheet, they also master the use of the 
sheet itself. More Importantly, they learn •how to learn" on their own. 

It helps students see the relationship of their weekly sheets to the entire 
year if you have a semester or yearly calendar with special programs 
plotted on it. For example, if your district participates in Battle of the 
Books, students can see that they need to read on a regular basis if they 
want to be competitive for district and state battles. Then when they see 
the program on the assigrmient sheet, it is more meaningful to them. 
They see the big picture. 

I try to start sheets for the following week on Thursdays after school. I 
continue to plug in whole language activities, cooperative learning time, 
group projects (video production), computer time, use of centers, and spe- 
cial programs as they come up during the course of the year. Some of 
these programs are short, one-time units: others are on-going for the 
biggest part of the school year. Sheets also include textbook readings and 
assignments. It takes about three weeks for students to get the hang of us- 
ing the sheets effectively. Perhaps the most important things to be said 
about sheets are the comments of the students who use them: 
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Tfou don't need the teacher to know where you should be." 

like to see the whole week at a time.** 
Tou learn how to pace yourself." 

never knew I could do so much woric.** 

"I like to check off the work I did.** 

"You can Just go on when ym get done. You dont have to 
wait." 

"They make it easy to find what to do next 'cause vhe/re 
organized." 

"I dont waste my time waiting.* 

"No one worries about what the other kids are doing, liire 
if they have less work or more work.** 



For more information, call (907) 447-3213 or write: 

Deanna Cole 

General Delivery 

Red Devil. Alaska 996d6 
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Thoughts on Being a First Year 
Teacher in a Bu::>h Village 



Jennifer Cizek 



Cully School 
Point Lay, Alaska 



My first thought was "Helpt I am responsible for all grades 1-6!** I had no 
idea where to begla How was I going to handle such a wide range of abili- 
ties? Here is what I did: 



Orgnntring Siibjecto 

I divided the morning up into different ability*level reading groups and 
math groups that I call sessions. While they are in session they have my 
undivided attention. Those who aren*t in session know that they are to 
ask any questions they may have amongst themsehres before they inter- 
rupt me. On the board. I list the seat work assignments for the day. The 
assignments usually are homework, cursive writing. Journal and a daily 
writing topic. After they finish their seat work they are allowed to go to 
the computer, listening center, or find a book to read, lliey usually do not 
have much time left over after their seat work is done (10-20 minutes at 
the most). The first graders start the day with their Journal: \isually they 
draw a picture and write a word or two to go with it. Then tht;y have a ses- 
sion with me. At the end of the session, I give them a practlre sheet with 
five words that I choose from their reading book. When they are done, 
they go to another center until math time. Iht morning consists of equal 
time slots in which reading and math is taught. In the afternoon, I have 
the remaining subjects. All of these subfects are taught to the whole class 
with special help given to the first graders, who are Just beginning to 
read. Any exams they take are oral. Extra help is needed for the first 
graders in P.E. and art and the older students are usually good at helping 
them. 



Classroom Management 

One thing I quickly found out was that any form of peer pressure did not 
work for maintaining order. I tried everything including Assertive 
Discipline but nothing worked until I started using "Funny Money*. The 
money Is fake, of course, and it is laminated so that it lasts longer. The 
students have to make $5 a day to be able to participate in .he party on 
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Friday aRemoon. They arc required to keep a money ledger so they can 
record their transactions. This also eliminates the temptation to steal 
money from someone eisc. When the students are in reading session^ I 
give them a dollpr cveiy time they are called on to read and they know 
exactly where to start. If they don*t know know, they don*t get the dollar. 
Hiey get a dollar after their language and math sessions and they get a 
dollar if they can walk down the hallway and back without talking or 
touching anyone. 

Another thing I put on the board cveiy day is something I call a "taind 
bender-. It can be anything from a riddle to a crazy qu^^tion, as long as 
it's a question that is a little out of the ordinary and m *3 them think. I 
also give a dollar to the person who soh^s the ''mind benoer". 

To keep track of who is in the bathroom, I write two columns on the 
board, one for boys and one lor gliis. When they go to the bathroom, they 
do not have to ask. they Just need to write their name in the correct col- 
umn. When they return, they draw a line throug)\ their name. I allow 
them to go to the bathroom once in the mominig and once in the after- 
nooa In case of an emergency, they have to pay me a dollar before they 
can go. You know they are onfy going to pay If they they really have to go. 
The names are left on the board so that I can see who Is gone and so that I 
can see that onl> one student is gone at a time. 

There are many times during the day in whir* the students can earn 
money. Hie onfy time I take money aw^ h . aicy are misbehaving, not 
working, not listening to me, hitting or calling names. I always give a 
warning before I take any money away. 

On Friday they have to make sure their ledger is in order. I will only 
count the money that is accounted for on their ledger. At this time I will 
give them a dollar for perfect attendance with no tardies, a clean desk, 
and a clean cubby. They get to vote on what they would like to do to cele- 
brate on Friday. If they have any money kft over they can "buy" some- 
thing from the goodie box for $5. They have to hand in all their monry at 
the end of the week and start from zero on Monday. Those who can*t 
"aflTord" the party have to do work instead but they can spend the money 
theyVe accumulated to buy something from the goodie box. 

"Funny Money* Is good for learning how to handle money and the ledger 
is similar to writing in a checkbook. 

Helper of the Day 

On the board is a list of all the students and the order never changes un- 
less someone moves away. The list is used for the "Helper of the Day". 
They like being the helper and keep a close eye on whose tum it is in the 
eveiit 1 should forget. The helper gets to put the date on the calendar, tum 
the lights off and on, be exercise leader in r.E. and be the gofer for any er- 
rands I may need done. 
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M^NAG!NG THE MULTIGRADEX) CLASSROOM 



Joumils 



Every day the students write In a Journal. I make the Journal eveiy 
month by folding a piece of construction paper in naif the short way and 
stapling or taping a cover picture on the top, a blank calendar on the in- 
side covex. I also staple writing paper to the inside. Students have to fill 
in the calendar and write the date down before they write their entry for 
the day. When they are finished* they come up to me in session. They wait 
until they get my attention and then they hold up their Journal for me to 
look at. If they have written more than 3 or 4 sentences* I nod head 
"yes** and they move on to their othor seat work. If it*s not long enough, I 
nod "^o** and they tiy again. The reason I have them write in a Journal is 
I want them to have a chance to write without fear of being graded. I don't 
grade the Journals for content but I do grade thrm for effort. I don*t con- 
sider writing one sentence as a lot of efifort so I have them s^:>^' it to me 
every day so that I dont have to give them a bad effort grade. 

Teacher*! Books 

When you teach a lot of grade levels, you get a lot of teacher edition books. 
What I have found useful Is a file cabinet and hanging Spendlflex folders. 
The cabinet Is placed rlg|it next to my session table for easy access. I la- 
bel the folders by grade level and subject. I cony upcoming tests and place 
them In the textbook In the appropriate place. This system keeps all the 
books In one place* close at hand, and easy to find for a substitute. 

Lftck of Resources 

In rural schools you may lack resources such as books, movies^ 
filmstrips, video tapes, etc. They are available through a central location 
but take a lot of previous plarmlng and organization to get them on time. 
I would suggest bringing with you as many educational materials as 
possible. Selena experiments or other activities requiring a trip to a 
store for odds and ends aren*t feasible in a rural school. It can be too 
costly to buy tl:e materials yourself If the School doesn't already have 
what you need. 

Things to Consider for living in a Rural Artie Village 

• Groceries 

• Mall and Mall Schedules 

• Long periods of darkness 

• Liquor problems/parents of students 

• Flying on small planes/cost of flying/lack of planes 
on a dally basis 

• No local doctor 

• Cold weather/gear 

• Ordering water/quality of water/purifier 

• No restaurants 

• No outside entertainment 
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Tips for Managing a 
Multigraded Classroom 



Myma Sovde 

Chignik Lake School 
Chlgnik Lake, Alaska 

Planning Lessons 

To fUKvr time I plan lessons weeUy* not daily. This is Important so I don*t 
have to create a mind set on every class for the next di^ and go 8cxx)ung- 
ing up materials, copying papers and such. WhUe this may seem to pre- 
clude flexibility, I feel secure that evezything is prepared. If something 
needs to be changed, fine. If an unexpected learning experience arises, 
fine. Well take it. But my good basic learning plan is in place unless 
something Ir/etter pops up. 

Talking about flexibility, I have changed my classroom schedule many 
times this year to work around special helpers to try get the best program 
possible. Some of these changes have been major changes and not Just 
curriculum changes within the day. My motto is, "I have to be oiganized 
to be flexible.* Otherwise it is just haphazard and not really flexibility 
for me. 

Lesson plans for some classes such b» social studies and science are made 
by the chapter rather than weekly. Once my mind is set on the cV-apter I 
can do the lesson plans for three or four weeks in the time it would take 
to do two weeks at different times and I do a better overall Job. I also copy 
an the papers, find other supplies oi materials that will be needed ard 
make charts or sample projects ac the same time I write the plans. If the 
materials I need are perishable or unavailable, I put asterisks to remind 
myself. That saves wear and tear on the memoiy which is good self man- 
agement. 

Consimfiable math and spelling books for grades K to 3 are great. It is 
easier for the student to woric* but for survival*s sake, it is much easier on 
the teacher. Then I donl have to dig through a btmch of papers to know 
who is done or to see If corrections are done. 

Reading lesson plans are done story by story. Teachers in this school 
have to hand in weekly lesson plans so I may have a couple days plans 
more than the week done ahead of time. It makes it easier for me to do 
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lesson plans by stoiy . I started a different way of writing my reading les- 
son plaiu tJ.Js year, I only have 11 students In three prlir^rfiadcs this 
year, but I have five reading groups. Who can put five groups* lesson plans 
In the small spaces In the regular lesson plan book aixyway? 

CorrectlBg Ptpert 

In my primary classroom all work Is to be 100 peicent correct or marked 
with a star n^ade by hand. !f a lot cf help was needed in worklx^ a page a 
star win be given. Keeping track of aU these papers in varying d^rees of 
correcuuns used to be a headache as I would have to look through the 
whole packet. Now I will write the number of pages that need attention 
and the students will look for that mar^ pages. If there are still errors 
after correcUons are made, it will be indicated by the term •still two 
pages*. A star on each sheet or page indicates that corrections have been 
made. When checking the corrections I will write "all ok* and it will be 
sent home. 

My classroom aide is a goadcnd in correcting papers. She also came up 
with the idea of a chart to keep track of completed assignments for each 
child for each subject every day. Each sheet is for a week She enters 
stages of completion, as sheets, text, workbook* etc. She also enters the 
number wrong so I ran easily transfer the Information to th* grade book 
later. 

Managing Student Work 

1 keep each classes' plans in a clear binder ith a plasUc holder. This 
way I don't have to open a book lo see the lesson plan for the f-.tlre week. 
I store the plan for ich class with the teacher's manual, teacher's work- 
book and weekly worksheets together, but separated from the other 
classes' materials. When I am ready for a particular group <t t^^ncs only a 
Uttle Ume v o have everything back at the table for that rear ig group. 
The thre^ upper reading groups, at cccond grade reading level, have a cop>' 
of the weekfy plan taped to their desk. This way I don't have to repeat 
what It is that they are to do. They can also start on some parts of the les- 
son even if I haven't had time to go oi'ei* It with them. My lower group of 
second graders will be getting the plan after Christmas. 

The three upper reading groups eac have two sttidents. This makes It 
workable for cooperative learning. Each group reads their story together. 
Then they have to answer the questions together on one paper and must 
take tum^ with the writing. The two groups are woikii^g out veiy wea< 

Most assignments are written on the blackboard each morning. Each 
grade has a sepani**^ place. This way th^ can get started right away when 
they come in the morning. Other times when they finish class woik be- 
fore other class members or I am busy with '^omeone else they can go on 
to some things without teacher instruction. On lessons v/here 1 am intro- 
ducing new material, or It is material that needs to be further explaLied. 
or needs special InstrucUons, or needs special materials. 1 will write 




"wait* or ''ask* behind the assignment. Even grade one has the spelling 
and writing lessons written on the blacldx>ard« 

When I had one high school student In a one teacher schodt I Just gave 
him a copy of my lesson plans rather than rewriting on the blackboard. 
In a wi^ It was good for him as he knew what needed to be completed 
throughout the week 

Some confusion and time can be saved In a multlgraded das^^room by 
having an the math papers for the day stapled together and all the read- 
ing papers stapled In another packet* This Is especially helpful for 
kindergarten and first grade* In any class where the students get more 
than one sheet, I collate them befordiand. 

I do an the copying and collating on the weekend for each ds^ of the next 
week Sometimes I get ambitious and do It for a two week period. I lay out 
the math papers for every day of the week with the new material I want to 
cover and the review sheets* They wlU wait with the new material tmtll I 
have time to Instruct them* The review sheets are very Important so 
learned skills wiU not be forgotten. This is especially Important In a 
multlgraded classroom to keep learned skills as I don't have time to 
waste to be further explained when the loss of memory could have been 
prevented much of the time by plaxmed practice. I wfll continue to do this 
until a math book that has an organized review comes out for the prl- 
maiy grades. 

Even collating is conscious* New work is on top. Review practice pages 
are arranged firom dlfiknilt to easy but usually not really dlfBcult ones 
right on top imless I wlU be helping that group ntght away to keep them 
from being intimidated* UsuaBy hard to ea^ keeps them motivated to 
finish* However smne students need easy ones to get them started and If 
the last one Is dlfBcult they win continue because It Is the end. You have 
to know your students. Usually dlffkmlt to easy works. 

Organizing computer programs for primary students in a separate box 
helps as even the kindergarten students can find their own programs. On 
some I draw a picture about the program* 

My students know there are certain things they can do when they have 
finished their work without asking me. Listening to tapes, reading 11- 
braiy books, working on the computer, drawing or doing other artwork 
are all activities they can engage In without asking me as long as they 
have finished aU work 

Room organization is also Important. Keep instructional materials in a 
conventent place. If you have to search for your mate.«als you waste time 
and also anew the students time to get off task Use bookcases and file 
cabinets to separate students ^o are disruptive. Face students in differ- 
ent directions if th^ can*t keep themselves on task Face the table where 
you work with Individuals or smaU groups towards the other students so 
you can see them and so the students with whom you are working will 
have their backs to the class. 
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Rules and Procedure* 



My students don*t need to ask to go to the bathroom or to get a drink. To 
eliminate abuse of the privily* they axe given tickets* Once the newness 
of this system wears off most students have tickets left over. Ihe first 
and second graders have been better with this system than the third 
graders. It certainly saves on the number of interruptions to Instruc* 
tlonal time. 

Since instruction time is so valuable* one rule I have in the classroom is 
that no one must intermpt when I am instructing a class and of course no 
one in that class may leave when I am instructing. 

Orginlring Initnictton 

Common instruction across grade levels is a good management tool as 
well as being beneficial for the students to learn how to fimctlon in a 
larger group. Art» music, and physical education are !>est conducted this 
way. Composing language experience stories across several grade levels 
is one thing that woiks veiy well across several grade levels. After stu* 
dents have some experience with this, they are usually able to compose 
^ themselves even by the middle of kindergarten if they are fairly good 
s'oidents. 

!f third graders aie weak on certain math, grammar, reading or phonetic 
skills that are currently being taug|it to the second graders, they are in- 
cluded in the instruction. Sometimes the instruction is first and second 
grade depending on the skill and the students* needs. 

I combined grades one and two for soda! studies in the first grade books 
this year as my second graders were not able to read the second grade 
books at the b^inning of the year. We also have better discussions with 
six students than with a two- four split in two different classes. With 
more brains working and more time we have a far better learning situa- 
tion. 
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Sample of a completed reading lesson plan 

Name Teterand^tas [^ZZZ^^i^ U ^^"^^^ 'DeumBer WIS, 1989 



Monday 



TE410&411ve6end 



onfias/kards 
*VL4(Xlvoca6 



t§ad fgs,ZlZZ19 
^ question p^, 219 
UjgeUiercn paper 



Tuesday 



flasdiards 



TL 412 mH>d parts 
aiso grade 4 for 

'VL 413 synonyms 
wl^tl^l 



1^414 tsr 41$ 
ftuttn 

wSiizo-m 

SK139^144 



*Bringsfioe6o3(_ 
for*JfmrsddywoH{^ 



Wednesday 



'Miert is yoursfioeBo3(? 



vocaBtdarySX.14$ 
onfiasfkanCs 
TL418voca6 



'rL426&427 



find dmosaur 6oo^^ 
xntheUBrary 



Thursday 



Sfioeboji? 
flasfkards 



tfod pgs, 220-22$ 
do quesuons pg, 22$ together 



wffilZS & IZs 



mafyt^nasaur 
fiome mfitksfiotSo>i 



Friday 



SXl$ll$6 
revitw pages 



Qet corrections made 
onaUtuoHi^^oof^^and 

sf;if[pad pages 
tfiatyoufiave missed 



^est cr. 9donday 



TMChw 
notot 

for 
dally 
preparotlon 



copy*J!L 94 
jordusn 



copy IT. 414^41$ 
no oiher sfUets 



copy part 
of*rL426&427 
and part of 
rL423 
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er|c 



TMCh#r 

Inttrucflons: 
TE 

meons 
teacher edtlon 



Read 

nneons 
In student 
texT 



SK 

means skB^d 

wkbk 
means workbook 



Worksheets 

meois sheets 
prepared for 
practice on specific 
skills In addition 
to bosals. 



Ftashcordson 
rings 

are for 
Introduced 
vocabutary 



Early Planning Aids Survival in 
the Multigraded Classroom 

Sandra Fields 

Cully School 
Point Lay, Alaska 

Teaching In a mulitgraded classroom demands a great amount of teacher 
preparation and plaimlng In the initial stages. If this planning takes 
place, the room will have a greater chance of running smooth: and 
teacher work time can be decreased. Due to the number of grade levels a 
teacher must plan and prepare for. cfllcicncy of time and effort is 
mandatory if >ne is to survive and be successful. After teaching in a very 
small bush school in a multigraded classroom consisting of grades 2*5 
with a total of 9 students. I found that the areas of classroom organiza* 
tion and management need special consideration and early planning. 

When planning the organization^ one must take into account the type of 
activity that will take place and the amount of noise that normally 
would occur with it. The pattern of movement or trafilc also needs to be 
plaimed so that it will allow for free movement and yet will not disturb 
others. Each teacher must oiganize tlieir classroom so that it fits their 
specific needs and teaching style. 

My classroom is oiganized with a cluster of individual desks in the cen- 
ter of the room to be used for whole group instruction and seat work ac- 
tivities. This provides a "home base* for each student and a place for 
iheir personal items. Another area is the teacher's center where direct 
instruction takes place and the teacher's resources can be kept. It in- 
cludes a work table, chalk or grease board and a file or short bookcase. 
The teacher must be able to observe every area of the room from this sta- 
tion. Separate areas or centers are placed around i*ie periphery, These 
cai> change periodically and can include a computer center, listening 
center, reading center, art table and a teanipulatlves' center. The chalk- 
board should be open and visible as that is where assignments, schedules 
and communication between teacher and students takes place. 

A simple, economical pocket chart can be constructed by cutting paper 
plates in half and attaching them to a bulletin board or tagboard. back 
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side out. Thi?se can be used to hold computer discs, assignment notes, 
passes or anything that students may need to us^ for a particular project. 
I found it very useful with computer discs for each student. Students can 
design or decorate the "pockets* or it can be done by the teacher. 

Management 

Clear and eflBcient classroom procedures and routines that arc set up by 
the teacher at the beginning of the school term provide a strong basis for 
classroom management and discipline. A lot of time needs to be taken to 
teach la these procedures and routines to Insure success. Behaviors and 
routines can be practiced so that students can experienco the correct and 
expected behaviors. If classroom rules, jobs and responsibilities are 
clearly posted in the room, it will promote order and efilciency in man- 
agement. 

In my classroom. I write dalfy assignments and activities on the chalk- 
board. For me. it serves as the most flexible means since often students 
are absent, plans need to be changed or skills need to be retaught. This is 
also the most economical and least time constimlng. 

With these areas completely planned at the begiiming of the year, it can 
make tlie burden of preparing multigrade lessons the main task during 
the year. A small multigraded classroom, when operating efilciently and 
smoothly can take on a family-like atmosphere and be a rewarding expe- 
rience for a teacher.. 

Suggested Reading 

Our district has just made available a book that is excellent for helping 
any teacher In a multigraded classroom. It is: 

The Bitdtioroded Classroom; A Reaource Handbook/or SnxalU Rural 
Schools 

By Bruce A MlUer September 1989 

Rural Education Program 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratoiy 

101 S.W. Main St. Sjite 500 

Portland. Oregon 97204 
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Teaching Kindergarten in 
Mountain Village 



Deborah Lee Bishop 

Mountain Village School 
Mountain Village, Alaska 

In retrospect, I laughlxigfy referred to the multlgrade teaching time at 
Kotllk, Alaska as my schizophrenia period of my career. But until I fig* 
ured some management techniques that helped smooth and int^rate the 
curriculum, the students, and my style of teaching, I had some rough 
moments, including two selMnduced unpkmned haircuttings from frus* 
tratlon. 

As I unpacked my materials in my ""new" room overlooking the slough, I 
was pleased with my river view. I was in the middle of the village and on 
the main pathway through the village. My windows were at the height of 
the walkers on the boardwalk, so we could dispUo^ mar^ things for the 
community to see. I was looking forward to this assignment with older 
students, after 11 years with five and six year olds. In my three year stay 
at Kotlik, I had a third/fourth combination, and fourth/fifth combina* 
tlon with third/eighth in reading. My smallest class was sixteen which 
swelled to twenty*two for reading lessons. 

I qulckfy found that I needed to contain all the paper generated by these 
students. I set up a checking tabic separate from my desk where all as* 
signments were turned in. I taught the students to alphabetize their work 
and turn them in in subject folders in that order. I could open the grade 
book and go night down the names and record grades. I httng a list of each 
grade's names from the checking table to help students get the work In 
correctly. Each subject had a colored folder (both grades had the same 
coloil. I used a plastic file divider for all subjects for one grade. That sat 
on the table Just above the list. My grade book/ruler/calculator/ easy 
grader were also on this table at all times. I did leave room on the table 
for Journals and workbooks, or special project. Besides the grade book, I 
kept a colored folder on each child for informal assessments, dated 
copies of writing I wished to save, and notes to rnyself on the child. I also 
kept a sheet on each student listing parent contacts. 

I used clipboards for many things. One had a xeroxed class Ust on it. This 
was handy for remembering who returned slips that needed to be turned 
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into the ofince. giving names to the dentist/ doctor who flew In that day. 
any record keeping you as the teacher may need, valentine lists, whose 
tiim it is for something, etc. Two other clipboards had reading lessons on 
them, one for the aide and one for myself. Beside the colunms of 
assignments. I left daily spaces for homework, special needs of students, 
a teacher space for what I need to have ttady for the lesson for that day, 
and a reaction column to quickly note during or after a lesson what 
worked, what did not work, or particular problems a student might have. 

Homework was a particular area that needed visual aids. With one class. 
I had two different spiral notebooks on the front chalkboard and a 
homework captain for each grade who wrote in the date, absent students' 
names, and the assignment. When the absent student checked the home- 
work book and took down the asslgimients. the name was circled. With 
another class. I wrote all homework on a wipeable slate. Students could 
refer to the slate. Another group of students needed particular help in 
remembering what subjects were assigned for homework. I had a card- 
board pocket chart at the door labeled with each subject. Ai^ subject 
with a red Hag placed in it was designated homework* We also devised a 
"study buidy* ^stem. Each person had a partner in class who would take 
down assignments and collect handouts when he or she was absent. 

I have always posted the schedul^^ for the dc^ in a pocket chart for n^self 
to follow and to help the students. I like the pocket chart because sub|ects 
can easify be switched. I like the routine of the chart and feel it helps the 
students plan theli day. The posted schedule did come in hancty for stu- 
dents plaimlng their computer time on the one computer in the class- 
room. 

Students in niy class used assignment sheets. I had a graduated list of 
sheets that put more and a^ore responsibility on each student as they ma* 
tured and could handle the increased responsibility. I also used the com* 
puter to tailor some asslgrmient sheets to particular student needs. 

I felt the students should be responsible for as much as possible in the 
class to promote ownership ol th'^ room, provide dec:lsk)n making oppor- 
tunities, and suggest improvements. We modeled our class after the City 
Council with an monthly elected Mayor who ran class meetings. Other 
students had particular respoiisibiljties as needed. Some of the home- 
work ideas, assignment sheets^ and othfr student concerns came out of 
these meetings. 

I wanted the students to maintain a neat desk in order to find materials, 
be current on assignments, and spend their time wisely in working not 
searching. I got a small plastk: basket for each student for pencils, pens, 
and personal items. Their journals and library or pleasure reading 
books were also kept in their desks. School work in the desk was work 
not done. All jmpleted work was turned in to the checking table and text 
books were ke^'t out of the desks upon completion of assignments. A run- 
ning list of ideas was left up on paper or the board to help the student who 
asked 'What do I do now T 
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Managing ike Mulugraded Classroom 



Coordination of Jie curriculum of the varied books and subjects took 
some juggling. I would suggesting taking an overview of the materials at 
hand and deciding what you can use and how it should be taught to the 
students. See if some subjects can be taught together as a group 
experience. Use cooperative learning groups to handle difficult material. 
Mapping became an important pre-teachlng, review, and extension of 
Ideas and I used it in almost all subjects. Find some supplemental 
materials that can help you teach a variety of student needs. I 
especially like the Copycat Magazine* Cobblestone* and Nature Scope. 

It was at Kotlik that the computer and I developed a partnership for my 
lesson plans. I now have used the computer for five years and am de- 
lighted to do my lessons on it. I do the lessons on Thursdays and turn 
them in on Friday mornings. I used to spend hours just planning the 
reading lessons and again that much time on the rest of the subjects and 
hand writing the lessons. Hie computer has cut this down considerably. 
At i^tlik, I did my grades on the computer but still haven't found that I 
saved time there so I did give that up. 

My students had many assignments that were on-going but did not al- 
ways understand where to begin or pick up on them. I used strips of 
construction paper slipped into assignments that I wanted student to 
finish first before going on to any other assignments. Ihese assignments 
were on tlielr tables or desks when they arrived in the morning. They 
were also taught to fill out assignment sheets when they arrived. This 
particulaiiy helped the reading class of third throtigh eighth graders who 
ant\red and left at varying times due to other schedules. 

Besides the management ideas that develop as a teacher works with a 
class, it was most helpful to me to develop a good working relatioaship 
with my aide. I had different women who woiked with me and mentored 
me in the village perspecilve of student habits. They continually gave 
tips and helped me. I gave them responsibility and asked their opinions 
on wording letters to parents, how to help a student understand a diffi- 
cult concept, and how the day went firom their point of view. I also spent 
time teaching them what I wanted or expected fi-om the students, how the 
class should be operating, and what they should do In certain situations. 
I wanted a teaching partner In the room and all the women who helped 
me did a wonderful job. 

I enjoyed th<; str.dents at Kotlik and feel they worked hard tc do their best 
for me. The relationships that developed between the students and teach- 
ers is unlike, others I have experienced. The intimacy did not detract 
from the school atmosphere but enhanced the personal relationship 
with the students. They knew I would be there to help than. That In turn 
helped me to understand them when I made home visits or participated 
in community activities such as Easter races or Eskimo dancing. I recall 
fondly those years of a multigrade experience and feel that it was a great 
growing time for me as a teacher. My classroom now has pictures of all 
my Alaska students with the caption *Wonderful Students, Wonderful 
Years." I mean that sincerely. 
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Teaching Creative Thinking 
Skills In the Multigraded, 
Multl'Subject Classroom 



Bambi Phlpps 

Sleetmute School 
Sleetmute, Alaska 



I teach In Sleetmute, a village of 110 people on the middle Kuskokwlm 
River. We have 25 students in our achool and three teachers. In past yeais 
I have taught grades 9-12 all sutrjects. This year I have grades 2*12 fo^ 
English, social studies and health. 

As my teacher In a small rural school wfiL tell you, the most difficult Job 
we face Is teaching all of those subjects to all of those levels. With careful 
planning it can be done. But students often spend much of their time 
working Individually on written lessons. The opportunities for Interac- 
tion on an exciting creative level are few. Because I find this so boring for 
the students and myself, I am always looking for ways to group students 
for research, discussions, and projects. Th^s search for curriculum mate- 
rlrls that lend themsehres to group wor' , combined with what I pcrcehre 
as a real peed among my students fcr formal teachLig of cr^tlve think- 
ing skills, has led me to the Future P.'oblem SoMng Program. 

This Is a state and national program designed to encourage students to 
leam and use stac steps In creative problem sohnng. The steps are univer- 
sally applicable. The problems deal with current, real-life dilemmas. 
The problem situations are set In the future. 

This Is our second year of Invohrement in the prognim. The kids have 
learned more than I ever expected and we have all lia^i fun in the process. 
I use the pn^gram with my 4th through 12th grades. We find ways to in- 
clude It at some point across all of our subject areas. The skills learned in 
FPS are now part of eveiythlng we do. 

It Is xny Intent In this artkde to show other teachers how teaching ere- 
aUve thinking skills and, specifically, Invohremen in the Future 
Problem Solving (FPS) program can impact the dynamics of the multi- 
graded, multi-subject classroom and hopefully give students skills whk:h 
will c«ny over to their daify lives now and In their futures. 
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Until recently, the language arts currlculums of most school systems 
listed skills taught as reading* writing* speaking* and listening. 
Ihinklng skllb were implied under these headings* but seldom listed as 
a separate subject. Today educators recognize the importance of teaching 
students how to think. Whereas we assumed before, that if we included 
questions on a critical analysis level students would learn to answer 
them, we now know that the brain, like ax^ muscle, needs exercise. By 
using speclfk: actiTities and by teaching students problem solving steps, 
we give them valuable practice In active thinking. 

Some of the escerdses are brainstorming, cat^orlzlrig by different meth- 
ods, and developing criteria. These exercises prepare students to ap- 
proach ax^ problem usiiig the followlQg six basic steps: 

• After identifying a problem situation, brainstorm all 
the sub*probIems related to it. 

• State the overall problem clearly, including general 
statements which encompass all the sub*problems. 

• Brainstorm all possible solutions to the problem. 

• Develop some criteria for evaluating the solutions. 
These should include consequences to be considered. 

• Evaluate the solutions. 

• Clearty state the best solution with all of its parts. 

I have found these steps to be useful In all of our subject areas. My stu- 
dents are able to take the topics in their texts and expand the way they 
look at them. A social studies lesson on the American Revolution or a 
health lesson on human reproduction both yield opportunities to use the 
problem solving model. We can use all or only some of the steps. What 
problems were created by the colonists* desire for indepenclence? W>iat 
solutions did they use? Which solutions worked and why? What prob- 
lems are Inherent in parenthood? How might one deal with these prob- 
lems? 

We use brainstorming all of the time. A writing assignment will Include 
the step of developing topic ideas, then listing key words for a topic. We 
cat^orlze the key words and we have paragraphs. 

I also encourage the kids to remember and use their newly acquired 
skills in all aspects of their lives. Problem.. .the city has no money to 
throw the usual March carnival... What can we do? Problem... nrjr "gram" 
wants to have her own house, but she needs lots of attention... How can I 
help her? I believe that my student* ^vlll be better equipped to deal with 
life if they leam and practice creative thinking now. They will be the 
leaders of tomorrow's villages and corporations. Hopefully, their prob- 
lem solving experiences will stay with them. 

The Future Problem Solving Program Is easy to enter. I learned about it 
through a flyer that was mailed to nryr school. Every year a teacher-coach 
training Is conducted and teachers have the chance to attend and receive 
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valuable training In coaching students as problem solving teams. The 
training is great I took it myself two years ago. But for those interested 
in the program who dont have the opportunity to attend a training, there 
is a coaches* manual and a video available. Once you get your name on 
the mailing list, you can order at reasonable cost all the materials 
needed to participate. For a fee you can have your students* problem 
packets evaluated by e3q>e]1enced Judges. Best of all, your team win have 
a chance to compete against other teams aroimd the state and possibfy 
win a tr^ to the state competition. 

FPS can be used as an extra-curricular activity It has all the elements of 
competition and posi4ble travel which appeal to students. It can also be 
used* as I do it as part of the curriculum tf it is worked into social studies, 
En^iUsh, health, or science. I teach the thinking skills and problem solv- 
ing steps in English and review them regularly. We practice them with 
any subject matter that lends itself to the model. We cover the back- 
ground research material in social studies or other content areas where 
it applies. All of the topics are timely- the arms race, environmental Is- 
sues, and nutrition* to name a few. 

When it*s time to do the actual problem packet, I sometimes schedule it 
during school sometimes after school, depending on whether all iny stu- 
dents are invohred with the competing teams. We pick teams from every- 
one in class. Those showir^ the highest interest level sometimes com- 
pose the teams. Sometimes we need everyone. 

FPS issues three problem packets yearly. There are deadlines for the 
completion of each packet. Students prepare for the problem packets by 
stud)ring articles related to the topic, by practicing the six steps on theo- 
retical problems, and by doing problem solving exercises. The actual 
problem packet isn*t seen by the teams until the time they receive it to 
work on It for two hours. The two hour work session Is strlcfJy moni- 
tored. Teams have vo notes and rr<vMvc no coaching. They must know the 
six steps and complete the packet u a team. 

A team is made up of fom people in the gn^de division In whk:h the team 
is competlr^. The Juntor division Is grades 4-6 . Intermediate Is 7-8 and 
high school 9-12. All divisions deal with the same problem. I find that 
this is the key to being able to use the program so effectively with multi- 
graded classes. We can all discuss and read and focus on the same subject 
and on the same proct iS. The younger kios win approach it a little dlffer- 
^xOfy and win be eialuated differently, but we have a huge common base 
to draw on. Because of the teamwork aspect, I can group my kids and 
monitor the individual groups, but, if a question erises which I feel needs 
to be discussed with the whole group, we cr i return to larje group discus- 
sion until everyone underBtands the issue. The handouts, the vocabulary, 
and the method of approach are the same for grades 4-^2. 

The future time setting for the problems in the program makes FPS an 
exciting chance for students to use their imaginations. It also lends an- 
other dimension to problem solving ideas. We iiKorporated a unit on The 
Future into our science and social studies curriculum last year. The re- 
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search the Idds did for that gave them lots of Ideas about alternate energy 
sources in FPS. Any solution which they want to create can count if 
thty^Tt able to Justify how it could be possible fn the future. This kind of 
thixildqg opens up new worlds to kids who are used tobe^xig limited to the 
here and now. 

r>eveloping crtterla by which to evaluate solutions necessitates that stu- 
dents look at thixigs from many aspects. Values tike humaneness and ex- 
pediency are examined* The practical is weighed against the long-lasting. 
The debates arfslng from thtdc issues are a whole education in them- 
selves. 

I find that once we study an issue, the students begin to notk:e that topic 
in the news and in their reading, •Oh, they had a guy on T.V. last night 
who talked about the Salt Tteaty." Tliere is a real sense of pride in the 
fact that they know more about current political and economic issues 
thantht^ <tkl before. 

If one accepts the idea that lt*8 important for students to be exp >sed to 
thinking skills, i can*t think of a better way to get started than by getting 
involved tn FPS. The program*s versatility allows a teacher to use it in a 
limited or an extended approach. Tt can be a classroom or an extra-cur- 
ricular actMty. It can be competitive or not. Packets can be evaluated or 
not It can be fiee or youll have to spend a little monry. 

Hie skills needed to solve FPS problems apply to eveiything students 
study or art Involved In. The imagination has a chance to work over- 
time. Values are tested. Involvement in current affairs is promoted. 

Most Importantly, this program will allow the teacher in the small rurrl 
classroom to enjoy a rare opportunity to blend the elements of the class- 
room. The rows of quietly working students can become dynamic groups 
of three and four discussing futuristic somtions to critical world prob- 
lems. 

Lesson plans can be ge ired to a range of age groups and abilities. Crxyas- 
curriculum units can lend spice to the daily routine. And, hopefully, you 
will see the enormous impact on students* thinking processes that I have 
experienced. 

More information about the Future Problem Solving Program is aviil- 
able from: 

Alaska Management Technologies Inc. 
240 Main Street, Suite 701 
Juneau, Alaska 99301 
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Computers in a Multigraded 
Classroom 

Deanna Cole 

George Willis School 
Red Devil, Alaska 

CoDQiuters can be a great management tool or they can be a headache, or 
th^ can sit and gather dust. Gettlpg the best use of your computers de- 
pends on three things: your knowledge an£ enthusiasm as the teacher, 
the a ^sslblllty of the computers/programs to the students, and the 
ways m which you structure their use. 

rve learned that we medn*t fear computers; we can learn their mysteries 
bit by bit just as we eq>ect students to leam« Mai^ mtdtlgraded class- 
room teachers don*t have the luxuiy of a computer lab. or even a 
computer expert In their school. But never fear. The technology of 
computers Is so fascinating to students that they are compelled, even 
motivated to leam before you do. Then they teach each other. Get out the 
documentation and teach them to use it; th^ can practice reading while 
they leam to operate the computer. Before long, you will have a few 
students who arc "experts." Plan your schedule so these students can 
assist their classmates. Their help win be Invaluable, and they will leam 
as th^ teach. More on sdieduUqg later.... 

If you are a banner yourself, make some time after school to leam the 
basics- how to turn on the computer, manage the disks, use the documen- 
tation. Most programs have good screen prompts, and some have good tu- 
torials. Work through these befcne you introduce them to students. It also 
helps to have a telephone nuniber for a computer expert handy when you 
reach the frustration level. Check with your administrators; they might 
make a computer available to you evenings and weekends for your con- 
venience m learning the programs. 

As you become a computer operator, you win see possibilities for a com- 
puter within the framework of your classroom. Students win also have 
ideas that work. Rcmeml)er. there is no "rlghf way to do it. TVy different 
things until you find the one that works for your class. It helps to keep 
the computer mobUe. so you can easily change its location if it becomes 
apparent that you need to do so. 
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There are some frustrations you should expect. Hardware problems* user 
•unfrlendfy^ software, and village power problems can alter your use of 
computers. One of the most frustrating things about computers is that 
there are so maxty programs that Ifs hard to knew which ones art right 
for your dass. -Ctaly the Best* by Shirley and George Nelll is an annual 
guide to the highest-rated educational software. It gives valuable infor- 
mation which is ea^ to use, such as which programs woiic on which 
computers, a brief synopsis of each program, a J a list of software pro- 
ducers. Keep your selection simple: a word processor* a simple graphics 
program, and a selection of interactive content area programs for 
drill/simulation. Drill and practice is good for rote learning, bui ,iter- 
actlve programs allow for more student interaction, and more lasting 
learning. 

Computers have to be located so that students can use them easily and 
without disturbing others. They also need to be located so that you can 
help students who are having problems, and still keep your eye on the 
rest of the class. Ccanputers should be located away from chalkboards 
and heavy traffic areas. I have found that when the function dictates the 
location, I get the best use of ihe computers. 

For example, the desktop publishing center is located at one side of the 
room, against one end of the bulletin board. There is space behind the 
center to post directions, schedules, and samples of student work. The 
center has a Mac SE, a MacPlus. and a Laser printer networked together. 
The computers are situated so that one to three students can woiic an)imd 
each computer, allowing six students to use the center at one time. 
Programs and documentation to be used are located in the center. 

Our multimedia center Is portable so its components c m be moved to ei- 
ther classroom, or the gymnasium. It consists of a T.V. set, a IIGS com- 
puter with a video overlay card, a VCR, a camcorder, and programs for 
video graphics. Students learn to use the center In stages: first, the video 
graphics software and the TV monitor, then the camcorder and connec- 
tions to the VCR, and flnallj% how to conceptualize putting a commercial 
together with all the components. In order to maximize the use of the 
computer when we're not doing a video project, a word processor, graph- 
ics, and drill/stmulatioi*s are also included in the center. 

Apple 2e and Compaq computers provide a third center whex. , :ent ar- 
eas such as Math, Biology Geography, English, Chemistry, Physics, SAT 
preparation can be explored. Appleworkb and Word Perfect (word proces- 
sors) diversify this center so students can also write papers, keep data 
bases and spreadsheets up to date. 

All centers have keyooardlng software so students can practice key- 
boarding skills throughout the year. 

I schedule student use of the computer with either formal demonstra- 
tions or on weekly assignment sheets, or for random use. During the first 
three weeks of school, I give group demonstration, in desktop pub- 
llshl^ig, video desktop publishing, graphics, and word processing at each 
center as often as possible. We create signs, notes to parents, simple 
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graphics, and screens for movies. By the end of three weeks, there will be 
a handful of students who have "caught on* to the basic process at each 
center. These students become student helpers at each center, and 
gradually tutor others. At the end of thnie weeks, I seldom have to spend a 
lot of time at axty of the centers. Whenever I want to teach something new, 
I hold another demonstration, and change experts if necessary. Initially, 
I post reminders and directions where students can see them. I always 
include the use of documentation in the demonstrations. 

As different projects come up (newsletter* posters, notices, writing actlvl- 
Ues. graphics compeUUons, drill/practice) students will be 3cheduled )n 
their weekly assignment sheets to use the computer, and they will use the 
computers at random as they have free t<me during class. 
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More Like a School Family Than 
Just a Teacher And His or Her 
Students— Is a One Teacher 
School For You? 

Lance C. Blackwood 

Egegik School 
Egegik* Alaska 

Pte£ftce 

The pages you are about tc read contain, for the most part, one teacher's 
opinion about how to suc-cessfulfy and eSecttvely teach in a small one 
teacher schoo?, or other multigraded setting, in rural Alaska. These 
opinions are based upon ten years of my own teaching experience in ru- 
ral Alaska, and also the experiences other teachers in a similar settings. 

I have attempted to be as objective, honest, and sincere as possible, in 
order to benefit those teachers who may, in the near future, decide to 
teach in the rural areas of the state. If, in describing or commenting on 
any particular group of people, cne feels I have done a disservice to them 
or presented an unfair profile, it wf.s not done intentionally or con- 
sciously. 

Overall, I have the utmost respect for the Lake and Peninsula School 
District, and all the employees and other people it encompasses, espe- 
cially its village residents, along with the children and young adults we 
are trying to educate. This was written ultimately for the benefit of all 
the children and students in the rural areas of the state. 

I would like to thank the following individuals for their assistance, crit- 
ical reviews, and encouragement in writing this: Mrs. Nina Furman; 
Mrs. Josie Williams: Norman Peter Olsen: Mr. Frank Hill: Dr. M. Bruce 
Slama: Ms. Helen Bowers: and Ms. June I. Degman. 

-Lance Blackwood 
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Part One 



What Makes an Eiffective Teacher in 
Rural Alaska? 

Selfoori/ldenoe? 
Cammltmmt? 

CultiuxdSen^ttvUv/StudentSen^ 
FtextbtUtu? 
PmwmuOity/AMtud^V 
JTfMrlcC Oenlral Qflflo^^ 

A Vartamm joI Background? 

AMdltorF0mai»r 

I will address each of these qualities and then rank them or a scale of 1 
to 10. (1 being the hl^est quality I feel Is needed and 10 being the least 
significant quality needed to be efifective.) 



Self Confidence 

I think you can alreacfy guess where I will rank this quality. I feel 
strongly that this is the single most important quality a rural teacher 
needs, especially if he or she teaches in a one-teacher school. 

Please don*t misinterpret self-confidence for cockiress- there is a big 
dlfierence. When I refer to self-confidence in a teacher, I mean: That 
teacher feels he/she can step into the classroom with 10-15 students, 
grades K-8, and do the Job he/she was hired to do by the District, and is 
expected to do by the parents of those chOdrea 

How you go about doing it may vary fit>m teach* ^ to teacher, but, having 
that feeling of trust and confidence in yourself and your abilities as a 
teacher is the most Important quaUty you should possess. 

Make decisions based on what you feel is in the overall best interest of 
the student(s) or the school. Be willing to accept the consequences, either 
positive or negative, of those decisions: 

This does not necessarity mean you will automatically achieve success, 
progress, and personal satisfaction with each and eveiy student for 
whom you have responsibility. You will discover some students are a Joy 
and breeze to work with; others will progr ;ss along as expected. A few 
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will challenge you and some will fulty test your confidence and ability 
level. 

You will no doubt, as I have, make your share ot bleeps and blunders as 
you teach in this unique setting. But, If you have that high degree of self- 
confidence In yourself as a teacher, you will make progress, albeit in 
vaiylng degrees, with your students. Just keep believing in yourself 

Cmnxnitment 

I remember one of my professors at Bridgewater State College (BSC) 
telling us...*If you are goiiig into teaching for the money, or you feel its an 
easy Job, get out of it now...do something else for a living." I think you 
would agree he was correct. You cant be an effective teacher in a small 
rural school, or in any school, unless you are committed to what you are 
there for. 

Tliat doesn't mean you can't have other interests and/or commitments- 
family, hobbies, sports, recreational activities, or even a part-time busi- 
ness. I do feel, however, you have to keep a proper perspective on why you 
are out there. Why have you chosen (if you are a non-native) to leave your 
home, family, friends, and your accustomed pattern of life? 

You have left this aU behind because you have made the decision to teach 
in rural Alaska; then that is what you should focus on while you are 
there. Whatever you, as the only teacher in that school, have to do to tiy 
and get through to your students, or to get thejob done- do it! 

Fed free to complain to your Central OflDtee Administrator... talk to your- 
self if you feel the need.. .bang your head against the wall when things 
seem to be building up against you. Do whatever you like, but Just get the 
Job done no matter how may hours it takes for you to accomplish all that 
is required of you- do it! 

Teaching in a small one or two teacher school has maity benefits, as well 
as its share of .drawbacks (which I will mention later). One thing you can 
count on- if sometliing needs to be done and you don't do it, chances are 
it won't get done. 

Please don't misunderstand this statement. School cooks, custodians, 
maintenance personnel, local school committees, administrators, par- 
ents, and the District school board membens all play roles in contribut- 
ing to an efTectlvc rural school. But, no one puts in as many hours at your 
school as you do. You are the single most important element. See to it 
that duties are accomplished. Commit yourself to the school routine. It is 
primarily your responsibility. 

Preparation/Organizatioii 

Another professor at BSC said to us one time,"Don't ever walk into a 
classroom unprepared. It wlU be one of the most miserable experiences 
you will ever have in teaching." He was correct. 
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In a multilgraded achool or classroom* being prepared ahead of time and 
having your materials organized can make the difference between a re- 
laxed, pleasant, and effecttire teaching e^perlenau and a dassnxnn fiDed 
with tension* students off tasks for loqg >erlods of times, and confusion. 

No two teachers prepare for their classrooms quite the same w^. This is 
due. I fed, to the fiKTt that no two teadieis teadi quite the same wsr^ 

IVe seen some teachen write the most detailed and complete lesson 
plans you would ever want to s ^. Ocheis, like myseii, write vexy brief, to 
the point plans with Jry word or phrases that serve as a reminder of 
what that lesson entails. Still others write coded lesson plans, that only 
th^ can understand. 

In my opinion, each of these types of lesson plans would be considered 
appropriate if they all lead to the same results- effective teaching on the 
part of the teacher, and leaxnlqg onthe part of the students. 

On thing I do before school opens in the fall, which helps keep things 
moving along smoothly, is run off or make copies of as maay materials 
as I can that I think I win need during the school year. Some examples 
are: 

• manuscript/cursive practice sheets 

• at^ worksheets that accompany each textbook 

• Bxsy tests that accompany each textbook 

• name sheets, dajrs of the week/months of the year practice 
sheets, and 

• ANYTHING I think I might use during the school year. I run 
off or copy. 

Then. I file these materials and pull them out later as I need them. I even 
place the worksheets and test i^ects I use in science and social studies 
right in the teacher's editions, chapter by chapter, so ; dont have to 
waste time pulllr>g them from the flltog cabinet. 

Granted, all this copying of materials does require mar^ hours and days 
of woiic But. it is worth it to me and slows me more time as the year pro- 
gresses to concentrate on the more important aspects of teaching. 

Please keep in mtnd that you are most likely going to do all of this copy- 
ing and Ohng of materials yourseff as you will not have the luxury of a 
secretary in your small school. So. ihe moro minor details and aspects of 
your teaching duties you can do before school opens, the less dhided and 
crammed will be your workdiy. 

C3]ltnnd Sentlttvttj/Stiideiit Sensitivity 

How may times have we heard fellow teachers say something like: *I re- 
ally dont care if my students like me or not. as long as they respect me 
and do their work.- 1 used to agree with that statement, but not axiy more. 
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One of the benefits of being an itinerant tea ±er during my first three 
years with Lake and Pen'-nsula School District was. that I was able to 
voik with, talk with, and observe many teachers In multlgraded class- 
rooms. Also. I received a first-hand look at teaching materials that 
seemed to worit with students in dlfierent grade levels and schools. But. 
most Importantly. I was able to observe how these teachers Interacted 
with their students and how they dealt with their students on a day-to- 
d£Qr basis. 

All the teachers I worked with and observed did things a bit dlflerently. 
naturally, as each group of students had their own characterlsUcs. But 
one thing did stand out above eveiythlng else: I noUced if the students 
liked their teacher, and felt their teacher liked them as well, the atmo- 
sphere of the school and/or classroom was much more conducive to 
learning and growing. 

Tills may seem like an obvious, or even trite statement, but keep In mind 
you are the only teacher those students are going to have, not only all day 
long, but all year long, and who knows how maiqr years. So. from the 
teacher's and the student's points of view, this becomes a veiy big factor 
in deteimlning whether: 

• School becomes a positive and enjoyable experience for learn- 
ing for the student: and 

• teaching becomes a positive and enjoyable profession. 

I believe you can't "make' a student like you any more than you as a 
teacher can "maJse' yourself like any particular student. But. I believe 
there are some things you might want to consider, when you teach in a 
smafl school when You are the only teacher those students will have all 
year, that might help you aU get along In a more positive manner. 

Our Teacher the Preacher 

GeneraUy. Fve. found students in these rural areas do not like preaching. 
By preaching. I mean rambling on and on about a topic when a more brief 
explanaUon would have sufficed. Say what you have to say. but don't use 
verbal overklU. If you absolutely have to speak for an extended period of 
time on a parUcular subject, you might want to pause frequently, to give 
your students time to react to your comments, in the form of discussion 
rather than a lecture. 

Hesitations 

We. as teachers, often expect to receive a quick response to our questions 
and queries. When we don't, we sometimes feel a bit frustrated in our stu- 
dents for not learning the informaUon weU enough, and in ourselves for 
not teaching the material thoroughly. I think you wiU find if you can Just 
bite your tongue a bit. and hold back Just a little longer before supplying 
the answer, you may find you will receive more responses. Just give your 
students "time" to formulate a thought and they will most likely give you 
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a response of some kind. Ruxal native students are not necessarily ^my 
more or less st^ than urban or non-native students. Be patient. 
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Temng 

Rural Native Alaskan students generally do not receive loud verbal 
scoldings from adu^^Over the years, I have lost temper several 
times and verbally eq>loded. U^tlqg Into an individual student or group 
of students. I have learned this does more harm than good, especially to 
the older 8tudent(s). Their feelings of self-worth and "honor* are devas- 
tated momentarily (and perhaps loqger). Regarding an older student, you 
may lose that 8tudent*s trast and respect for good. It is a public humilia- 
tion theyjtist are not accustomed to receiving. (But* then again- who is?) 

Not only does the student feel badly after a verba! thrashing, but I feel 
badly as well. After thinking about it. I usually conclude I could have 
dealt with the situation in another manner, perhaps by taking away the 
student's recess time, moving the student awiy from the rest of the class, 
or sending the student back to their seat and having him/her cool off and 
settle down. 

If you feel you have unjustly yelled at a student, by all means apologize to 
that student It may not repair all the damage done, but at least the stu- 
dent will know you made a mistake and were willing to admit it. 

So. try to avoid losing your temper, and do not yell and scream at your 
students no matte how angry you may feel. 

Directiont 

Very simply, keep your directives simple, consistent and to the point. 

» *Do something quitely at your desk. . 

(Means the student has completed his assignment and there 
lsn*t enough time left In the period to begin another assign- 
ment, so the student can have frtt time. But. the student must 
ru4 disturb the rest of the students who may be still working 
oti^erwise. he wlU receive another assigmnent.) 

^ • *Let*s have a seat now. gang...** 

(Means, put everything away, getadrinkof water orgo to the 
bathroom now. because it is time to start school.) 

• "Let's get ready for lunch. . ." 

(Means pick up and put everything away and have a seat at 
your desk. I will then call the students one at a time to be dis- 
missed.) 

• "Nathan, your assignment is on the board..." 

(Means time for that student to get out his books as recess is 
now over.) 

• "Megan's group- come up with your reading books, please..." 
(Means it is t^iat group's turn to come up with their reading 
books, but tliey don't have to bring up their workbook, only 
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their textbook, because they dHwdys attempt their woilcbook 
pages at their desks independcntlj'. The next day. we do those 
pages together that were too dfficult ^-^r them to do indepen- 
dently.) 

• T^efs pick up your mess now. . 

(Means, recess is about over, or it is time to get ready for 
lunch, or. it is time to get ready to go home.) 

• Mason, get out your math book and work in it during recess..." 
(Means, I caught Jason off task for a tonger period of time 
than necessaiy during math and now he has to make up for 
that time during recess.) 
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Overall, I tiy to mtnlmizf niy dlrtcttves as much as possible and ellml* 
nate others altogether. For example, one thing I dldnt want to keep doing 
each momlqg was to gtire a veibal directive to have the students stand for 
the pledge to the flag, so I came up with aa ild stimulus- response rou- 
tine. 

In Pilot Point School, after reviewing calendar skills with the younger 
students, I would walk to the back of the classroom. Ihe students quickly 
cuuglit on- when I started to walk In this dlrectton* it was time to stand 
up and say the Pledge of Allegiance. I also use the same n>utlne with my 
students here iu F4{fglk. I therefore have eliminated one less verbal direc- 
tive. 

Ebimor in the Clunoom 

Tm not here to be their friend and Joke with them. ThcyVc enough 
friends, tm here to teach them how to read, write, spell, and do math." 

After working with and observing this teacher during my three years as 
an itinerant tes^her, and $ ^er golx% over this teacher's test results on 
his students, ("his'' can reicr to either gendei), I felt he did a veiy good job 
of teaching the basic skills to his students. 

But, the tension and regimentation in his classroom was quite evident. I 
do believe he was Indeed cosnmltted \ o his profession, as I saw him check 
over each and every problem, alphal^et letter, word sentence, and work* 
sheet his students passed in, eveiy day. He kept those students on task 
99% of the time. He also knew the strengths and weakness of each of his 
students. If he couldnt find ready-made extra practice sheets to attack 
those w^ak areas, he would make them up himself. He would drill those 
students over and over again until they mastered a particular skill to his 
satisfaction. 

The students could not get cut of their seats without his permission, not 
to sharpen a pencil, gel a piece of paper, blow their nose, ask for help, and 
heaven fotbid, if one o[ those students had to go to the bathroom other 
than at recess time. 

Even P.E., a time when you should allow your students (especially your 
more active and physlc^J students) to let loose and bum off some of that 
pent up eneigy, was a diill. "First group - ready - and skip two - three - 
four - five - six - seven - eight." "Second group - ready - and skip two - 
three - four - five - six - seven - eight." 

in my three years of observing this teacher, I never once saw him smile at 
a student, laugh with a student, talk with a student about ai^rthing of a 
personal nature* such as hobbies, Ipys, games, or their family. I like to 
think he did, when I was not around, but I never witnessed it. To this 
teacher, it was strictly business, no funny stuff. ^ 

Granted, there were a couple students who were a handful, but the ma- 
jority of them seemed like the nicest students you would want to have in 
your school. It was obvious the students didn*t much care for their 
teacher. School was not a fun or pleasant place to be. If he could only 
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have eased up on them aome and allowed himself to laiigh. smile. Joke, 
and Just talk with these students on a more personal scale. It would have 
made for a much more pleasant experience for aU involved* 

But, In this teacher's defense, those students did leam to read, write, 
spell, and do math* He was one of the hardest working teachers I had ob- 
served* He was in the classroom at 7:30 a*m* and did not leave it until 
5:00 p*m*, and then, he usually took papers to his apartment to correct 
later in the evening* 

If a parent only wanted their child to leam to read, write, spell, and do 
math, this would be the kleal teacher* However, if a parent wanted their 
child to leam all those skills plus be aUowed to: 

• make a mess on the floor with paper, cnn/ons, and scissors; 

• hum a sox^ softly to himself while wo^ng at his desk; 

• blurt out a bit of information he/she had just ntad In a l>ook 
or magazine to the whole dass; 

• do a series of cartwheels from one end of the classroom to the 
othrr during recess, 

then, they might want to think twice about sending their child to this 
teacher. 

It was Just this teacher's personality and make-up. He did not know any 
other way to be. I still feel this teacher ♦ >jly cared for his students and 
wanted to give each the best education possible. He Just was not meant to 
be a teacher in a small one-teacher school. 

Humor was certainly not part of hiu repc* re in teaching. You don't 
have to be a stand-up comic, but it would jt hurt if you could leam to 
laugh and Joke occasionally with your students, as long as it is not at the 
expense of someone else's dignity or self-worth in the classroom, and the 
students do not take advanlagc of it in order to avoid their assignments. 

Just to give you one example of what I mean. It was during reading time. I 
had the kindergarten group up with me at the work table, the rest of the 
students were at their desks, and one student came up to me to receive 
help while one of the kindergarten student and I were briefly discussing 
a comedy that was on TV the n<ght before. This conveisatlon triggered a 
response from the student who came up to get help. She commented she 
too knew this particular song that was sung on the show. Size and I then 
proceeded to sing a duet rfthis song. Naturally, this had disrupted the en- 
tire class, but it was worth it for two reasons- it was important to that 
student to sing it, right thvn and there, and also, we received a nice round 
of applause for our efiorts!! I then proceeded to help the student with the 
page she was having dlffteulty with and the rest of the class went back to 
their assignments. 
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Teacher At n Mend 



In my opinion, about the only way not to become friends with your stu- 
dents in a small one teacher school is to make a conscious efibrt not to 
get dose to them* Otherwise, It Is shnost automatic that you will become 
dose to your students. 

Even though you may vet consider any of jrour students true friends, you 
may have some stodents who consider you their friend You nur go hunt* 
mg, trapping, skiing, snow-going, or lhree*wheeling together. With 
others, you miy share a similar hobby. Of course, jrou will becxxne cToser 
to some students than to others. But yi. ^ will cmne to know all yaur stu- 
dents to great detail, and thqr you, ovu* time. You wffl find yourself 
for these studeiits like you have never done f * it group before, as you be- 
come more Uke a 'sdiod family^ rather tha:^ Just a facher and his/her 
students. 

You naturally tcc niore of your students outside of the fomx^ school set- 
ting, in a small village, than you would ta an urban town ordty. You will 
frequent their homes, and ^ey yours. However, in these smaV rural vil- 
lages, evexyone is on a fiitet name basis. Young children also refer to 
adiuttd on a first name ba«ls. 

How you wish to be called in yotur school or dassroom in up to you. But, 
you had better make the students aware of It the first day of school, as 
th^ will naturally want to cidl you by your first name. Generally, this 
should rot cause you ai^ major problems* Ihe students and parents will 
most lilcefy respect your wishes if you prefer to be address^ as Miss, Ms., 
Mrs., or Mr. I was on a first name b'lsls with n^ students in Pilot Point 
School mainly because diat is how the students knew me when I was an 
itinerant teacher. Here in ^^ik, I told the students the first day of 
schod I Wdinted to be called Mr. Blackwood, or Mr. B., and not by my first 
name, even though they aC kn^ what it was. Most ol the aiudents did 
not have any problems respecting xny wish. However, one older student, 
who wais vexy dose to the teacher ! had replaced and was on a first name 
basis with, did not like this request. Atthou^ this student complied vd'h 
my wish, he/she felt somewhat (tended by this. 

Ihtemeting SoctaHj with Tour Students 

By this, I simply ean ta) Ing the time to play with your students during 
recesses and limch breaks You do not have to necessarily go outside with 
them every day or at every recess period. There also nay be some stu- 
dents who do not WiSh to have your company during these breaks, as they 
might consider it their time to socialize among themsehre^. 

This kind of interactir/g with students is even more important when, in 
my current situation. ^ have only two older male students. Wher the 
weather is ntee we usu Jy go out to the pk^eck and play basketball. For 
one of these students in particular, this is obviously pppreciated very 
mur>. His ball skills have improved dram."itlcally since we first began 
about a >car ago. 
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As for the younger students, they may be perfectfy content to play by 
themselves, but they certainly appreciate an ;ixtra push from behind 
when they are on the swings, or an extra fast c*pln on the merry-go-round 
equipment. 

When the weather Is too cold or nasty to go out?lde during recesses, we 
often break out the Jump ropes or use the nerf balls to get some Idnd of 
organized activity going. Other times, it is every student for themselves, 
and nothing special goes otl 

Many times, students wiB come to me after school and/or on the week- 
end to request a pfck up game of some sort with some other students or 
adults in the community. They certainly appreciate you taking the time 
to participate with them. 

The point Is. what you might think of as nothing special, or no big deal, 
perhaps to your students, or at least some of your students, the fact you 
are taking time to Join them at recess times or after school, could make a 
big dlflfcrence in how they perceive you. 

Freedom of Movement ^thin the Classroom and Among 
the School 

This is probably tied very closely to hew each individual teacher teaches 
and views their style of classroom management. I personally find it dif- 
ficult to Impose restrictions upon students getting out of their seats to 
sharpen a pencil, get a piece of paper, get a dictionary, go to the bath- 
room, ask another student for help, get a library book in the next room, 
or even stand by their desk to do their work instead of sitting in their 
seat. 

I suppose in a class of 25-30 students. I could sec where some orderliness 
would be caUed for. But in a class of 10-15 students. I generally dont have 
any specific set of rules for such movement. 

However, there will always be a few students who. realizing I do not have 
ariy set rules pertaining to such movement, will inevitably ta^e advan- 
tage of this. I stU^ feel I should not restrict the whole class because of the 
actions of a few students, but rather, deal with those students who appe-vr 
to be taking their freedom of movement a bit too far. This can be done m 
a few ways. I can make a general announcement before I begin each day. 
that I am cor ?mcd about this matter; speak to those students individu- 
ally about it; or simply have those -tudent(s) make up the time they 
wasted at recess time. 

In this area. I try to put myself In the students* position. I believe it Is 
asking a lot to expect students to raise their hand each and every time 
they want to get out of their seat for something. I don't have time to mon- 
itor such aciivlty. In a srrall school or class setting such as you have out 
here. 1 again feel that the students will not generally abuse such a privi- 
lege. But ycu as their teacher, will probably determine the degree of such 
movement about the classroom or throughout the building based upon 
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your levd of tolerance. Tt becomes a matter of how much you can put up 
with. 
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nesflbtllty 

Tliere is a common saying, or belief that is shared by some individuals in 
these small villages In the Bristol Bi^ Area, and perhaps by "^iner vil- 
lagers In the state. It goes something like. "I don*t make plans because 
th^ never work out" 

Now that Is what I call being flexible. ActuaUyt I believe the phrase has 
more to do with the unpredictable weather conditions more than any- 
thing else. Many a well laid travel plan has been squashed by sudden 
change In the weather. Of course, you realize* the oxtfy two ways in and 
out of these small villages are by plane or boat. The^ ^ are no roads con- 
necting these villages, for the most part. 

If you are a non-native and grew up anywhere in the lower-48 states, you 
probably grew up and lived by a time schedule of some sort as I did. I 
wont bother to list these, as you can reflect back on your own lifestyle to 
understand what I mean. 

Rural Native Alaskans also have timetables and schedules which affect 
and manage their lives, but, I would s^ they are much broader, wide 
ranging, and more flexible, probably tied more to the cycles of nature and 
the seasons than to the schedule of a 40-hour work week. Naturally, most 
of this is due to the fact that these small villages are mainly Ashing 
communities. Very few people have year round Jobs. It is not that they 
would not wefcome more opportunities for year roimd employment, it is 
Just the nature of the way of life in rural Alaska. The majority of the res- 
idents make their money in commercial Ashing ventures in the summer 
months. They then have to budget their funds throughout the winter. 
Their abundant leisure time can be spent in a variety of ways, such as 
hunting, trapping, snow going, three wheeling, arts and craft work, card 
games, church and social get togethers. maintenance of homes and 
equipment, etc. 

What I am saying is. it is a w^ of life that we. as non natives, are not ac- 
custOTied to. It is a different way of life, not a better or worse way of life. 
Just different from how you and I grew up. 

You have to understand (as Dorothy did when she landed in Oz) you will 
be working and living under a somewhat different set of conditions, 
rules, and traditions. You should attempt to make a conscious effort to 
familiarize yourseff with, and become sensitive to this new setting. 

Things which worked well for you back home in your other school may 
or may not woric well out here, tf it does, stick with it. if it docs not. let it 
go. Do not be so rigid and or inflexible. 

Listen to what your students, parents, and ether village members you 
meet, say. Cime may not say much, but when they do speak, it Is usually 
for a good reason. You have to attempt to see their point of view. What you 
think or feel is right, might veiy well be from your culti .al point of view 
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But It might not be boked upon In the same manner. In the viUage where 
you work and live.. 

You wlU sUck your foot In your mouth mairy times as you learn to under- 
stand the local ways. As long as they are not major or serious misjudg- 
ments. the local people generally will be very tolerant If they feel you 
were sincere in your efforts. 

PeraonaUty/Attitude 

First Impressions are usually lasting ones. I have generally found, with 
the people In these small villages. So. chances are. you will know within 
a very short period of time, how you have been perceived by the students 
and adults In your community. 

I cannot give you a magic recipe that will guarantee your acceptance In 
your particular community, as each vlUage. I have found, does have »ts 
own unique characteristics. But. I feel I can make some general state- 
ments about your living and teaching situations that you might wan* to 
consider. 





• Do not approach your new situation with the attitude th^t you 
know evetythtng there Is about living and teaching in rural 
Alaska, if you have never experienced It before* The local peo- 
ple will see throu^ this nfght away. Do not be embarrassed or 
shy to ask someone for assistance or suggestions, or outright 
help. You will find the majority of the villagers are very shar- 
ing, kind, willing to help you get settled In and Into the rou- 
tine of rural living. 

• Be wining to keep an open mind about situations as you get to 
know people and talk about various subjects* I doesn't mean 
you have to accept or agree with that person, or change your 
beliefs, but do not be too quick to Ignore or disregard their 
opinions either. 

• Patience is a quality you will need to try to develop more of, if 
you do not already have a high level. You will need it, as you 
try to understand wl^ events are the way they are out here. 
You must not be too quick to make Judgments about the rural 
lifestyle. You and I sf ' jply were not bom and raised out here. 
We will inevitably compare the two lifestyles. 
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District Centred Office and Other Support Personnel 

As I mentioned before, you. int teacher, are the most important person in 
the scheme of your local school situation. You are the one who will put in 
the most time and effort on a day to day basis. You, more than any other 
person or group of people, will determine the degree of success your stu- 
dents achieve during the school year. 

However, there certainly are other contributing members to the school 
setting, which, depending on their effectiveness and commitment, can 
help or hinder your efforts to provide quality education to the students. 
Let us start at the top of the support personnel ladder and work our way 
down. 

District School Board 

These people a*^ responsible for the operation of the entire school dis- 
trict, of which your school may be just one of many. The members of this 
board are usually people who were bom and raised in one of the villages, 
or have lived in the area for a considerable amount of time. I like to be- 
lieve the people who are elected to serve on this board are committed to 
the purpose of helping provide the best possible education to the students 
in the area. 

One distinct advantage of working for a small rural school district is, 
you get to know the board members son ewhat better than in a larger 
school dlstrtct, and they get to know you. Dedicated and committed board 
members will go out of their way to support and help a dedicated and 
committed teacher, because they will want that teacher to return year 
after year. 
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One vciy nice advantage of teaching In a one teacher school is you do not 
have to answer directly to anyone on a dally basis. It Is basically you and 
the students. 

An administrator will fly out to your school several times during the 
school year. (3- AO times, depending upon the needs and concerns of your 
school.) If things arc ^^olng smoothly, chances are you wlD not see much 
of yo» administrator. An eflfecf administrator win get you ansv^^ers to 
questions your local school advisory committee asks, to which you may 
not * 'e the answers. He/she wUl sec to it that parts, equipment, or sup- 
plies you need are ordered and delivered as quickly as possible. An effec- 
Uvc administrator could possibly make the difference between a tem- 
porarily struggling teacher makmg It through the year successfully, or 
resigning his/her teaching position. 

Maintenance Personnel from Central QfiSc^ 

Unfortunately, these people sometimes get a bad rap, as you either love 
them or hate them. When things at your site are going smoothly, you 
could care less where the maintenance people are. But, Just as soon as 
your fumace goes down, a water pipe fieezes, or a sewer line backs up, you 
are on the phone demanding they drop what they are doing and get down 
here immedlatefy. In the Interim, you bad mouth them, wondering why 
tliey did not see this problem during the summer and fix it then. 

Over the years, I have had pretty good luck and cooperation with the 
maintenance people in our district. But, you have to be patient with them 
and realize that they have other schools, projects, and emergencies to 
deal with besides yours. You must bam to handle as much of your main- 
tenance problems as you can, localfy, either yourself or with the assis- 
tance of your school custodian or members of the village. If it is an emer- 
gency that does require district maintenance personnel be sure to give 
them as much information as you can, including the proper part num- 
bers if it is a piece of equipment that has broken down. This will speed up 
the process of repairing the damage. But, be paUent with these people as 
they tiy to do the best they can, given the vast possibilities of things that 
can go wrong with such a widespread school system. 

Itineiant District Librarian/Special Education 
Services /Itinerant Music ft Art Teachers 

It truly Is a luxury having a district librarian come around once a month 
or so to make sure your library stays oiganlzed and funcuonal. He/she 
can also recommend needed books, reference materials and/or peri ^di- 
cals that would make an important addition to your school library. 
He/she can even order it all for you. 

Lake and Peninsula School District used to have itinerant art and music 
teachers that would travel to each school for about eight weeks each (one 
cr two days per week). They would provide activities and experiences the 
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r^ular clasaixxxm teacher mtgbt not be qualified to teach. These two pro- 
grams were generally well received by the students, and supported by the 
dlstUct cveralL Unfortunaielsr, due to budget cuts* these programs had to 
be eliminated. 

As & former special education Itinerant teacher* I can speak about the 
quality of special education services delivered to these small rural 
schools from first hand experience. In opinion, as admirable as the 
dlstnct*s efforts are to provide quality and effecttre special education 
BciymjS to thosc nee<ty students, there just Is not enough of a budget to do 
the job property, llie rural school dlrtilcts m Alaska do the best they can 
given the current dollar amounts. Itinerant special education teachers 
get stretched pretty thin trylqg to provide quality services to teachers 
and students. Some neecty students could benefit from full time special 
education teachers, but due to the tmrealistlc costs of such a requirement, 
the st;3deit has to settle for substantlaDy less. But, please keq> in mind 
this Is not much a reflection upon the rural school districts* commit- 
ment to special education services, as it is a reflection of one of the nega- 
tive consequences of living in a rwrd vUlage in Alaska. 

However, the Special Education staff of Lake and Peninsula School 
District was recently recognized by a national education organization 
for its quality of services delivered to the students in our district. Tills is 
due In large part, I believe, to the quality of the special education st^lff we 
currently have, headed by Ron Jones, and, also the fact that several of the 
special education staff members have been v-lth the district for several 
years. 

Local School Committee 

In opinion, these people are the second most Important element in 
contributing to an effective rural school. For the benefit of the students it 
is vital that the teacher and the local school advisoiy conunlttee work 
together and get along. It is also vital for the teacher's benefit, as I can't 
imagine a more unpleasant working condition for a teacher than tiylng 
:o work with an unsupporttve school committee. If you ever lose the sup- 
port of your local school conmiittee. the best advice I could give you 
would be to finish up the school year and look for another place to teach. 
Do not ever teach in a village school where you are really not wanted. Go 
someplace where you are wanted. 

Each village, as I have mentioned before, has its own unique characteris- 
tics: therefore, each local village school committee will function differ- 
ently. Some will be quite active and will expect you to keep them in- 
formed of ar^^thmg and everything concerning local school matters, and 
District wide matters and concerns. Others may trust your Judgment and 
pretty much let ycu run the whole show. In the latter instance, meetings 
will be scheduled as needed, rather than on a monthly basis. But what- 
ever type of local school committee you have in your village school, re- 
member they are there ^'>r your benefit in helping you to effectively run 
the school, so use thei. nd work with them. 

CO 
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Parents are the third most important group of people In helping to create 
an cfTcctlvc rural sichooL It Is a much more pleasant teaching envlit)n- 
ment when jrou have the support and backii^ ctf the parents of yoiu- stu- 
dents. By this I mean several things: 

• Making sure their children are in bed at a decent hour on 
school ni^ts. 

• Keeping their children enrolled in school on a regular basis. 

• Making sure their children do their homework. 

• Supporting the teacher in axty possible dlsdplinaiy measures 
against their child. 

• Attending parent/teacher conferences as fdt needed. 

• Taking the time to work with their children at home on learn- 
ing and other educational activities. 

Just as you may not get along with every stude iC in your school, so too. 
you may not have the full support of every parent in your village, for 
whatever reasons. You should not be too concerned about this until you 
begin to lose the support of the majority of your pai^nvs. Then, it is most 
likely time to move on to another village school. 

Educational Background 

I am not convinced that having a masters degree or doctoral degree will 
necessarily make you a more effective teacher In a small rural school. I 
suppose it could not hurt. But I believe a generalist would be at more of an 
advantage than a specialist. A generalist would be a teacher who has ba- 
sic training In the general subject areas, whether it be a bachelors or 
masters degree, nrxd a;so some skill or competence in music (peihaps can 
play an instrument or who has a good singing voice), art (perhaps is an 
amateur painter or has other artisUc Interests), and some training or ex- 
perience in drama activities and programs. This overall general compe- 
tence would be a big advantage in a one teacher school, providing that the 
teacher had the *;elf confldencs and commitment to go along with those 
varied skills. 

In my ten years of teaching I have met only one teacher who possessed all 
of these skills, and more. I am sure she would not mind me using her real 
name- Helen Bowers. I could write a whole booklet on her alone, so I will 
try to keep this brief. 

Helen has a masters degree in Elementary Education, an endorsement in 
Reading, and also one in Special Education. She can play the piano, sing 
and even yodel. She can paint and draw very well She is also an excel- 
lent dancer. Also, anyone who ever met Helen would never accuse her of 
lacking self-conlldence or commitment. She spent five years with our 
district. The first two years she was an itinerant reading specialist, and 
the last three years she taught in Ivanof Bay. at a one-teacher school in 
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the southf m half of the district and the most Isolated of our fourteen vil- 
lage schools. I believe Helen would agree with me that overall* possessing 
a wide variety of educational skills, training and competencies would 
better serve the teacher in a small multi graded school than an advanced 
degree in one particular field. 

This does not mean you should rule out teaching in this type of setting if 
you do not possess a variety of skills. You will find these students enjoy 
experimenting with paints, crayons, and ai^ other type of ait medium. 
Even If you can not cany a tune (like me) the students still like to sing 
along to ch11dien*s records and tapes. 

Putting together a Christmas program is always a chaUenge, especially if 
you only have a few oMer students who can read the script and memorize 
the lines. You will often have to rewrite a lot of Christmas pli^ to fit the 
number of actors you have to work with. In some instances, you will have 
to resort to drastic measures and write your own Christmas plays. But. it 
can be done, as Helen would attest to. Again, it all goes, back to having the 
self-confidence and commitment to get the job done. Just keep in mind, 
there will be no other staff* members around to help you so you have to 
plan ahead and give yourself plenty of lead time to prepare for those spe- 
cial occasions. You will also find that some of the parents and your local 
school committee will assist you if you ask them, as they understand 
their teacher may not be ""good" at everything. They will support you if 
you arc willing to put forth the effort. 

A Varied Personal Background 

I suppose having ascended a 15.000 foot moimtaln. ka^ aked the major 
South American Waterways, hot air ballooned across three states, 
parachuted from 10.000 feet, gone on a safari in deepest Africa, or back- 
packed atong the Great Wall of China would qualify you as possessing a 
varied personal background. But these are not, in my opinion, prerequi- 
sites for being an effiective teacher in a rural setting. 

It would certainly have done wonders for your self-confidence. 
Commitment was definitely called for in such tasks. But the average, ul- 
tra conservative, low profile, middle of th^ road teacher can still do an 
exemplary job out here. There are many other avenues for acquiring self- 
confidence and commitment. You will not want to rely solely on your 
previous achievements to undertake the task and responsibility you will 
have out here in a small multi- graded school setting. You will be amazed 
at what you can do. and how successful you can become once you are pre- 
sented with the challenge. 

BSale or Female 

I have deliberatd;^^ listed this quality, not because I am a male chauvin- 
ist. In n^ years of living and teaching in rural Alaska. I believe this state 
is still primarily a sexist state. By that. I mean there are still definite 
identifiable male and female roles that are tradition in rural Alaska. I 
believe this is due to the relatively demanding environment in which 
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these people exist. AU have their roles, tasks, and functions to fuinil 
This is not to say that women in Alaska are looked upon as second class 
people. I have seen many village women perfom tasks and work in jobs 
that are physically demandli.g. of high skill, and In some instances 
dangerous or rlslqr. 

However, being a male or female does not give you any advantage in 
teaching In a small rural school In Alaska. Do not let your gender dis- 
courage you in any way. Again. I only have to refer you back to Helen She 
was Just as capable, and In many ways, more capable than many males. 
in undertaking the role of Principal/Teacher. No one particular sex 
holds a monopoly, or has a decided advantage in successfuUy teaching in 
rural Alaskan village schools. 

Now. for the ranking of these qualities In order from highest priority to 
the least: simply refer back to the beginning of this chapter. They are al- 
ready ranked. Juut as I wrote and dlycussed them. Self-confidence and 
commitment are the top two most Important qualities for being an effec- 
tive teacher in a small rural school setting. A varied personal back- 
ground and gender are the least significant qualities. In my opinion 
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How to Get Along in the 
Commwiity and Build Community 
Relationships 

This may seem rather unusual, but you realty do not have to do veiy 
much to get along with the people In your local community. It Is primar- 
ily what you don't do that could make the difference. Let me discuss a few 
topics and areas of concern that, hopefully, will clarify what I mean by 
this. 

Vltiting 

As you would expect In a small relatively Isolated village, there is a great 
deal of Informal socializing, h is important that you try to visit and so- 
cialize once In a w;;ue, especially your first year In the village. The 
community members do want to get to know you on a more personal 
level, than just as a teacher. 

Over the years, I ha ve found that you should make the initial move and 
go visit the people and their homes. But, be prepared to drink several cups 
of coffee, tea, or juice, and snack on some fireshly baked food, or even join 
them for lunch or Aupper, I can*t remember when I visited someone and 
was not offered something to eat or drink. As I mentioned In Part One, 
you win find most of the community members to be very kind, gracious, 
and sharing individuals. 

As 1 mentioned several times, each village Is somewhat different in its 
make-up and character. I became aware of this when I was an itinerant 
teacher. There were some villages I looked forward to visiting, and others 
I did not necessarily er^oy; but that was just a matter of personal interest 
or taste. Other itinerant teachers probably had their particular favorites. 

What I am about to say may not seem very fluttering or positive, but I feel 
it is Important to mention, because it coulo save you from making an 
honest mistake, or or help to avoid personal controversy. I believe I am 
fairly accurate in what I am going to say as I experlericed it when I was an 
itinerant teacher. 

If you/ are a single teacher, you have to be somewhat extra careful about 
who or when you go visiting, especially during your first few months in 
that village. There were some villages where I did not go visiting many 
families* horr^s because a new single man In town was looked upon by 
some people as a threat or competition for their women, or it was not 
considered the proper thing to do. I found mar^ husbands to be quite pos- 
sessive of their wives, and vice-versa. I will mention one incident as an 
example of how possessive one man was. 
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When I was an itinerant tcachcrt I had to call the central office to let 
them know when I was ready to move on to the next village school, as I 
had no set schedule. Tlicy would send a plane down to move me to the 
ncxi site. During those early years there was only one phone for the en- 
tire village. This phone was usually located to the village community 
hall, and a local person was hired by the village to log all calls made on 
the phone and to collect the time and charges for the calls. 

I was working in one of our smaller village schools. I had completed my 
woilc there and went down to the community hall to use the phone to 
have a plane sent down for me. Tills was my first visit to this village so I 
had not met axsy of the local people yet. I walked into the community hall 
and there was a young lady taking care of the phone: no one else was in 
the building except her and me. I totroduced myself as a teacher with our 
school district and proceeded to use the phone. 

After you have htmg up from completing your call, you have to wait for 
the operator to call back with your time and chaxges so you can pay the 
phone attendant. While I was waiting for the operator to call back, the 
phone attendant and I talked a bit. Suddenly the door to the hall burst 
open and in stomped this yotmg man, very upset and angiy. He bellowed 
out. •What the hell is going on here?" I responded with my name and that 
I worked with the school district and wan calling central office on school 
bustaess. I extended my hand for a greeting and he responded. "Oh 
yeah.. .well Fm this glrVs boyfriend and dont you forget it!!* I responded 
that was nice, but I Just came to use the phone. Fortunately for me. the 
operator called back with ray time and charges, so I paid for my call and 
left the loving couple alone. 

Unfortunatdy. the weather turned lousy and I was not able to get out that 
day. This meant I had to go back to the community hall the next day to 
make another caU to the central office. I dreaded the thought, but down I 
went agata. When I walked through the door this time, there was the 
phone attendant, and there he was with one of those contented, satisfied 
grins on his face that says. •Gotcha!* I made the call without incident, 
but this time I did not strike up a conversation with either person. 

The plane finally made it in the next d^. As the pilot was unloading 
freight for the village. I took one last look around before stepping into 
the plane. As I glanced o/er to the community hall, there he was standing 
in the open doorway looking in my direcUon. Vd like to think he was 
checking to see how much freight or mall sacks came in. or If anyone he 
knew was getting off* the plane, but I uon't think that Is what was going 
through his mind. 

In another incident. I recall visiting one family when I was an itinerant 
teacher, and the husband was not home: only the wife and two children. I 
stayed about fifteen minutes. I noticed, upon leaving, that the woman 
had left the inside door open the entire time (most of these homes have 
an arctic entry way). I thought this was unusual as it was winter. I later 
found out that this woman always does this when a male comes to the 
house and her husband 1*. not at home. This may not have been an entire 
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village tradltiont but it was this particular wmnan's tradition. In other 
villages this was not the case. There did not seem to be ai^^ problem with 
visiting ^en the husband was not home. 

nus might also apply to a single female teacher visiting a family when 
the wife is not at home. Tliere Just seems tto be this imderstanding, or 
proper respect, in some villages. 

I once overhand two women talking. One woman was inviting the other 
(v^o was from another village and was only going to be in ta .n for a few 
hours) to come to her house for coffee and a visit. The woman made the 
comment that "there are not any more men over there now, they have all 
left.* I knew both women fairly well and I wanted to ask what difference 
it would make ff there were stiU men over there, as bcC women were 
married. 0 did not ask, because this is a perfect example of what I re- 
ferred to in Part One about putting your foot in your mouth.) I have con- 
cluded that for this particular woman, who offered the invitation, it 
would not be proper to brlr^ her friend over to her house with several 
m^ji sitting at the kitchen table. You may not ilnd this to be the case in 
your particular village, but I did want to make you aware <tf this as it is a 
good example of what I was referring to in Part One, under Tlcxlbillty", 
when 1 mentioned that you will be working and living under a different 
set of conditions, rules, and traditions. You may come across this atti- 
tude in some circumstances. 

My last couple of years in Pilot Point, I was affectionately (I hope?) re- 
ferred to by some as The Hermit on the hill." It was because I did not get 
out and around as much as in previous years. It had ^ othlng to do with 
not liking axqr particular group of people any less than before, or because 
I was adng stuck-up. It is basically that I am sort of a loner. I seem to en- 
Joy being by n^lf, enjoying the peace and solitude of an evening or a 
weekend. I prefer to dc things alone. I think in many ways, it is one of the 
main reasons I enjoy being in a small one-teacher school. I do not have 
to worry about offending or alienating ai^ staff members. 

I believe that nickname would apply even more so here in Egegik. One 
advantage I had when I came to teach here two years ago was that I al- 
ready knew many people from my earlier years as an itinerant teacher. 
So, I felt very comfortable about the community and its people. I do not 
do veiy much socializing here. I pretty much concentrate on teaching and 
taking care of tl:-^ school routine. It has nothing to do with the people 
heie, as they are some of the kindest and most generous people I have had 
th*; pleasure of knowing. I have had dinner at several peoples' homes, 
a::d the local school committee and village members get together at the 
school for a monthly potluck and a movie. So, I do get to socialize wi*h 
some commimity members. I know that some wish I would tiy to get out 
anHi around and become more visible in the community. I have no ex- 
cuses for this other than what I mentioned eorlier. I Just seem to prefe 
being alone. The local school committee and parents have not held this 
against me because I have their respect as a committed teacher. 
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(Remember what I said In Part One about commitment and why you are 
piimarlly here?) 

So. you do not have to be a social animal to be accepted by the local com- 
munity mcmbere. As long as the parents know that you are doing the job 
In the classroom, they will be more than willing to put up with your 
reclustveness for student progress and effective teaching. 

IMffereiicet of Optnion/Bdiefii 

As you mair? friends tind acqualntaix:es In the village, you will no doubt, 
sooner or later, touch upon a topic or subject area where you and that 
person will differ In opinion. Having differing opinions, and each argu- 
ing or presenting their reasons for them, does provide for meaningful ex- 
change of thoughts: and chanrcs are. each can respect the other's opln- 
loa However, when such a conversation takes place »:ctween two Indi- 
viduals who are meeting for the first time, problems may arise. I want to 
ten you about a conversation that took place between a llret year teacher 
In oiur district and a village council president. 

This first jrear high school teacher went to talk to the council president 
about teaching outboard motor repairs. The local man had taught this 
class to high school students several times In previous years and was go- 
ing to teach It again. This local man Is an accomplished fisherman and 
obviously has lifelong practical experience In maintaining an outboard 
motor. The two began talking about how the class should be taught. The 
local man felt the best way to teach the class was to show the students 
what to look for when an outboard motor breaks down (i.e.. check the 
gas. oU level. sp«ik plug, c ther various parts and connecUons- depend- 
ing on the nature of the problem.) The first year toacher feK strongly that 
theory shouW be taught to the students. He felt that If the f ' adcnts knew 
exactly how an outboard motor operated and functioned, and all the 
proper names for the various parts and systems, they could better iden- 
tify what the nature of the problem was. (Not knowing the first thing 
about an outboard motor. I think both methods sound pretty good- but 
then again, what do I know?) 

Both stood firm in their beliefs as to the best way of teaching this class. 
One way was based upon classroom knowledge and course work: the 
other was based upon Ufe experience anrt occupation. 

Needless to say. the local man refused to teach the class that year. The 
first year teacher had made a serious mistake. He made the mistake of 
getting off on the wrong foot with ono; of the most influential men in the 
village. This does not n can ti.e teacher should have buckled under and 
changed his belief in how that class should have been taught. Rather, he 
did not appear to respect this local man's opinion and method on this 
topic. In other words, it was a slap in the face from an outsider, on how to 
best repair a piece of equipment that this local man had been using and 
repairing most of his life. (This gets back to what I mentioned m Part One 
about trying to look at things from the local cultural point of view). 
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I have no doubt that the two mr>' nd the students) could have learned 
something from each other. Hit ^cher had lost this manV, ref^pect bf * 
fore he ever had a chance to earn It. This first year teacher *a^s simply 
too set m it Js ways and too inflexible. He never made it thro* igh the entire 
school year. 

This type of com* iatlon, aigument, or disagreemerit probably could 
have taken place half-way through the school year when the two men 
would have, by that time, probably been bet^Ci acquainted and no lasting 
111 feelings would >?ve di^^ciop^. 

The point I am trying to make h(!re Is you do not have to necessarily sa<. 
rlflcc or compromise your own personal beliefs In ovder to get along 
with, or be accepted by, the commonlty. But, you might want to temper 
your opinions and beliefs somtnvhat, and not Impose them tlie very ftrst 
opportunity you have. Get to know the Individuals on a more personal 
basis first. 

Hunting/Trmpplng 

Another area of concern that I want to mention briefly, as it has caused 
problems for some teachers In our district In the past, has to do yrith 
himtlng and trapping. Obviously, rurcJ ^Jaska Is a haven fr the adven- 
turesome, outdcors type of person, especially In these two areas. 

It Is very Important that you follow and observe the seasons, and bag 
limits In your area. But, from my observations, experiences, and from 
the mlslbrtimes of some other teachers, this may not be enough. Even 
though you may h^ve every l^al right to hunt and trap once you have 
met the residency requirements, you may ^nd that there are certain 
species that you do not want to go after aggressively. 

In some parts of o^ r district, oear himtlng by a te?-:hcr (^specially a fli-st 
year teacher) Is frowned upon, particularly If the tt ;c^e^ goes out on 
his/her own without a local person along. Outside b^^ g-^me hunters d 
come Irito this area on occasion, and with the guidance of an experienced 
local hunter (usualfy lor a fee), can take a bear. But, generally speaking, 
and for whatever reason. In some villages the shooting of bears by non- 
natives Is not looked upon favorably. In sor it villages this rnay not be a 
problem. So, be extra careful If you arc an enthusiastic hunter. Check 
with the local people concerning their feelings and att^'udes about teach- 
ers and non*natlves hunting particular species of game. It r mid sp^t you 
from making an honest mistake and dra'ving any urmecessary feel- 
ings toward you. 

The sbxiax. thing applies to trapping. There may be . ome animals that the 
local village members have no qualms about a teacher or non-native net- 
ting out traps for. But other species may be thought of as reserved for lo- 
Ccu lativcs only, such as lynx, wolvesj, or wokerlnf s. This could b ue to 
the small number of such animaJi} In the area, and therefore, a higher 
price for any pelts taken. Also, local residents may need the extra income 
that such trapping may take m. more than a teacher r ight. 
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Also. If you do plan to trap, be sure \o check with other local trappere be- 
fore you set out any. as you may Inadvertently set out traps on someone's 
tramoonal grounds that they have been using long before you ever came 
to that village. This would certalnlv cause iU feelings between you and 
the local community members. 

In my opinion, no matter how much you might want to hunt or trap a 
particular species of animal In that area, and no matter how legal it 
might be for you to do so: If you receive a consensus of opinion from the 
local people that doing so would be frowned upon, then I would think 
twice before I proceeded, to do so. 

As in any community. aU members do not get along with each other all 
the time. So. do not expect to please and get along with each and every 
COTmiunlty member. No matter how long you teach in one of these rur^ 
^rmages. no matter how weD you may be liked, respected, or even loved 
the bottom line Is. you will ahvays be an "outsider." Please do not tak^ 
this as a put down or an insult or with any type of negative oonnotaOons. 
It is simply a fact. You and I were not bom and raised In these villages or 
in this culture. We will never truly understand and fully comprehmd the 
people and students we live and work with, but that does not mean we 
cannot 1^ effective teachers of these students and develop close friend- 
ships and Oes with some of the local people we meet 
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This is another area of concern that might not be very flattering, or easy 
to write about, but I feel It is important to mention for any teacher think- 
ing or considering living and teaching in rural Alaska. Drugs and alco- 
hol unfortunately have penetrated the rural areas of this state. Like any 
other community in the United States, there are individuals in these vll* 
lages, natives and non-natives, who abuse them. 

As you know, there are max^ reasons why individuals use drugs and al- 
cohol. I win not bother to list them. I do jelleve, however, that some of 
the reasons adults in ^hese small, rdatlvefy isolated villages may abuse 
drugs sr^ alcohol are the following: 

• A of year round, full time Job employment. 

• Long winter months which may lead to imusual levels of 
stress or depression. 

• Lack of engaging in other, more constructive activities. 

• Sheer boredom, too much time on some people's hands. 

• A poor fishing season, which does not provide adequate in- 
come to sustain families through the winter and may lead to 
unusual levels of stress and tensicins 

• Unawarcness of the risks and or dangers of drug and alcohol 
abuse. 

I certainty have made my share of blunders as regards alcohol and 
drinking with some local community members. Some, I am too embar- 
rassed to write down in this booklet for you to read. But, I will say, if you 
are a non-drinker and do not take drugs, stay that way. Stick to your 
convictions and beliefs in this matter. 

If you do drink or take drugs, then I would strongty recommend you re- 
frain from doing so while you are in the village, or if you do so, use dis- 
cretion. Drink onty with those individuals you completety trust or are 
close friends. It is very difilcult to keep secrets in these small communi- 
ties. Evexyone knows everyone else's business. 

You will find that there is not much of what you and I would refer to as 
social drinking. By that I mean, having a couple of beers or drinks in the 
evening or sharing a few drinks among friends or acquaintances and 
then saving the rest for another time. Unfortunatety, the style of drink- 
ing you will find out here is more a mass consumption. If an individual 
purchases two cases of beer, then that beer wlD be consumed that day, or 
night. There won't be much, if any, left the next day. This is why it is dif- 
ficult to drink with some of the community members. You may have a 
couple of bottles of vodka, whiskey, or wine that you break out for your 
guests. However, your company may not leave untU those bottles are 
emptied, no matter how long it takes. This can cause problems for you. 
Tensions may begin to run high as you try to get your guests to leave. 
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Arguments may break out among your guests, and perhaps, even physical 
attacks may occur between you or among your guests. 

This may is a style of drinking to which you are not be accustomed. 
Please do not think that all local community members drink this way, 
or that all local community members drink, because this Is simply not 
true. You will find there are many Individ aals with whom you can share 
a social drink or two. You will also find may individuals who do not 
drink at all. There are some villages that are completely dry and have 
taken the necessary steps to make them that wsqr. Other villages are at- 
tempting to deal with the problem, as they are beginning to realize that 
substance abuse is negative^ afiectlng the lives of their community 
members. 

Whether you like it or not. whatever you do i' ^ your village commimlty on 
a personal or professional basis, is a reflection of. or on, tlie school dis- 
trict which that village school is a part of. This is one of the prices you 
pay for living and working out here. Hiis is why I stated in Part One that 
you are the most important element in your school setting. Nobody will 
put in more time and effort at your school site, nor will be judged mo*^ 
critically as to the effectiveness, or ineffectiveness of your village school. 

Another negative factor of drinking with local community members is 
when you drink with some of the parents of your students. Many of these 
village homes are relatively small, and children do not ahvays have 
their own rooms to go and spend the evenings in when adults are drink- 
ing in their home, if you are drinking at one of your students* homes, and 
you have too much to drink, your student may see you in this condition 
and word of this can quicki/ spread throughout the community. E^ven if 
you have only one or two drinks while there, your student may still tell 
others that you were at their house last night drinking. The assumption 
by other community members may be that if you were drinking, you 
must have gotten drunk. Yoa could lose the respect of your students and 
other community members. 

So. based upon personal experience and experiences other teachers had, 
my advice to you would be: 

• If you do not drink or take d ^gs. do not start. 

• If you do drink or take drugs, refrain from doing so Arhile In 
your village. 

• If you are a social drinker, make sure you only drink with 
other social drinkers in your community. 

• Do not drink or take drugs in front of your students. 

• Do not drink or take drugs with parents of your students. 

• Do not give alcohol to commurlty members that you are not 
close to, as you will be approached by others who wish to bor- 
row fiom you. 
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But How Do I Teauih All Those Grade 
Levels and Subjects? 

I believe this Is one of the most Important questions all teachers in a 
small one or two teacher school ask themselves when they first arrive, 
and peihaps one that other teachers* considering teaching In this type of 
setting, might also ask* Some prospective teachers* who perhaps would 
make excellent teachers in rural Alaska, might hesitate making the 
choice to come and work in a small school, because they do not feel they 
could effective^ teach all those different grade levels and subject areas. 

Teaching in a K-8. K-12. or other multigraded setting certainly may be 
initially more of a challenge than if you onty have one grade to be re* 
sponsible for. Again* I have to say* there is no one effective way to teach 
in this type of school setting* as I firmly believe no two teachers teach ex* 
actly the same way. Each teacher has their own strengths and weak* 
nesses* and you must realize you may not be completely competent or 
comfortable teaching eveiy subject area or grade level. As I mentioned 
before* I have only met one teacher in nsy years of teaching in this dis- 
trict that came close to being truly qualified and competent to teach in a 
one teacher school— Helen Bowers. But* I am sure if you could talk to 
Helen* even she would mention some areas where she felt she had some 
difficulUes. 

I wiU. however* give you some suggestions r^ardiiig techniques* strate- 
gies* and class management that seem to have worked quite well for me 
orver the years in woridng with a large span of grades and levels of subject 
areas. 

Schedule 

Try to stick to a regular* consistent daily and weekly class schedule and 
you will find the students win automatically switch o'^er to the next sub- 
ject area. In my daily routine* for example* my students have learned the 
following: 

After the pledge to the flag* the students get out their math books. 
But the kinder]^artn(a3 and some of the other younger students 
know that before they get out their math books, thty have to first 
study the set of addition* subtraction* multiplication or division 
flash cards they are currently working on. They have learned 
they study these cards for a few minutes* then bring them up to me 
for a quick drill. Only then* do \hey get out their math books. 

The students have also learned that ten o*clock is spelling time. They do 
not always need me to tell them to put away their math books and get oat 
their spelling books. They also know that they work in their spelling 
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books until I say "Lefs get ready lor recess..." After morning recess is 
o' er. they know it Is reading time until I say "Lefs get rea<fy for lunch..." 

After lunch, they know it is time to break out their science books. exi:ept 
if it Is Thursday. On Thursday, they know we have P.E. after lunch. At 
1 :30 they have learned it is time to switch over to their English books un- 
less it is Tuesday ->r Thursday. They know on these days it Is time to work 
on their writing assignments and stories. They will work on their 
English assignments or on their writing asslgrimcnts until I say "lefs get 
ready for recess..." After recess. It is social studies and. of course, they all 
know what they are going to do on Fridsy after lunch.. ."ART!!" 

So. if you can keep to some kind of consistent schedule, you will find 
your students wlU monitor themselves to a great extent, and this will 
help you cut down on your verbal directives and help keep things moving 
smoothly along. 

Varying Schedule 

Now. please don't think I keep to this type of daily schedule 180 days, 
come rain or shine. I don't think either my students or I could stand this 
much consistency. I do vary it somewhat, depending upon the time of 
year, holidays, the students* interests, and yes. even my interests. Let me 
explain what I mean by these. 

The Time of the Tear 

I find it beneficial to stick to a consistent schedule during the beginning 
of the school year. This allows the students to become familiar with the 
dally and weekly routine of school, especially for any new students, such 
as kindeigartners or transfer students. I also try to stick to a consistent 
schedule during the winter months, or those months when the weather is 
not suitable for doing much of anything outdoors. December. January. 
February and March are usually fairly cold months here in the Bristol 
Bay area- generally too cold or overcast for the students to want to ven- 
ture doors for a hike or extra P.E. activities. I will work the students 
hard during these months, so when the nice warm spring weather rolls 
around. I can let up on them, and exten their recess time, or lunch 
break, and do some activities outside that we couldn't do otherwise. 
(Pl^ot Point. Egegik. and a few other schools in our district do not have 
new school facilities, riese schools are the old Bureau of Indian Affairs 
structures buUt back in the 1940*s and 50*s. There are no gym facilities 
for indoor P.E. and recieational activities in these types of schools.) 

Holidays 

As in any other school, these students enjo^ the hohdays and Jook for- 
ward to any celebration of them. This will naturally call for varying the 
schedule. Halloween. Thanksgiving. Christmas. Valentine's Day. and 
Easter usually mean more art activities, evening programs, school par- 
ties, and rehearsals for school plays. Obviously, this means you may not 
do as much formal teaching as you normally would. 
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In these small villages, you will generally find the annual school 
Christmas program is one of the social highlights of tiie year. Usually 
vou will have the major task of putting it together. As I mentioned ear- 
Jcr, you will want to give yourself plenty of time to prepare for this- to 
make sure thr students have enough practk» and rehearsal time, to set up 
the stage, and make sure you have enough time to order and receive sup- 
plies you will need for the program. This particular holiday will be me 
time in the scl^ool year where you will vary your regular schedule the 
most. 

The village people generally expect some kind of school Christmas pro- 
gram, so you simpty do the best you can and take whatever amount of 
time Is necessary to prepare something. As I mentioned before, the most 
difficult problem you will have in putting together a Christmas program 
Is ihiding a pl^ that matches up with the number of capable students 
you have available, who can read and memoiize lines. But. it can be done, 
and the parents and other village community members are usually very 
grateful for your efforts. 

Student Interest! 

This may also apply to the time of the year, but I'll call these examples 
student interests. When the condilions are right. I usually vary my 
schedule to allow the students to go ice skating as part of our P.E. activi- 
ties. This, of course. Is with the local school committee and the parents* 
consent. I have never let a winter go by without at least one good old- 
fashioned snowball fight, or snowman or snow fort construction. In 
Pitot Point School, we had cross country skis for the students. Naturally, 
we had to take advantage ol those few winter days when the conditions 
were right to use tliem. 

No lesson plan IVe ever written was considered absolute or unalterable. 
If I write a lesson plan for one group of studentn in reading, for example, 
ind one of those students is absent on the day I planned to do that lesson, 
maxty times I have held off on that lesson and reassigned a more inde- 
pendent type of lesson for that group. This is because I want to try and 
keep that group together as nuch as possible. Now. ifl know that student 
is going to be cut of school for several days, then I will go ahead with the 
lesson as planned. But. a one or two-day delay Is not going to make a ma- 
jor difference in their progress. 

Sometimes. I may pick up that a student Is hav ng a personal problem of 
some kind. Perhaps he/she is having a problem at home, or a member of 
their family is having a problems which 1? affecting the student, or that 
student Is Just a little fatigued or bored with a particular subject area. If I 
feel it would be in the student's best interest to abandon th^ particular 
lesson I had planned, and assign the student something else. I will. That 
scheduled lesson can waii another day or two. , 
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Teacher Interest (or lack of interest) 

Administrators, parents, and/or local school committee members may 
not like to hear this, but there are times when I may not necessarily be at 
my best for various reasons. Perhaps I am beglnnlnii to come down with a 
cold or the nu; perhaps I didn't get a good nlgiifs sleep, or I may be tem- 
porarily feeling down In the dumps about some personal thing in my life. 
It may not warrant having a subsUtute teacher ffll In for me. but It may 
be enough of a problem that I may vary my planned schedule until I am 
feeling up to resuming the normal school routine. I have always taken 
great o Me Ir trying to stay healthy enough to teach day In and day out. 
But. even teachers have their ups and downs now and then. 
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IndlviduftUxed Iiittniction 



In a achooi settit^ whtxt you have a span of grades K*8 or K*12, you obvi- 
ously do vexy little class Instruction* A ^'ood portion of each student's 
daily work is on an individualized basis. You will have small groups, 
such as in reading, spelling, or social studies. But general^ speaking, 
your students will be progressing along at ^heir own individual pace evr^n 
though some students will be in the '^sme level texts. Some examples. 

Here in Egegik, I have three students who are in the same basal reading 
i.'jLt. One of the students is an excellent reader and doesnt like to read the 
sloiy CTsJiy with the group, as the pace is too slow for her. So. once I've 
introduced the new vocabulary words for the stoiy. that student rciums 
to her desk to read the stoiy silently and answe^^ the questions by her- 
self. The other two students remain with me and we read the story orally. 
This allows that one student to at least progress through the lesson at her 
own pace and not have reading become a dreaded or unpleasant subject 
for her. 

In the area of math. I happen to have an exceptionally bright group of 
klndergartners. They are all at different levels. One has even started 
woildng in the third grade math book. It is nc' becauivt I am such a fan- 
tastic teacher, but rather this particular student masters most of the 
skills so quickly she doesn't need a lot of drill and pra^ iict for review. It 
wouldn't be fair to keep any of these three students togetiier as a group in 
math becai se they each learn and master the basic skills at different 
speeds. Ttils certainly requires more effort and time on my part o keep 
them challenged and moving along, but It ts important to keep each of 
tiiese students interested in math and looking forward to learning new 
skills. 

I have a third grade and a sixth gra^le student who. in addition to their 
grade level math books, are also working part-time In a ninth grade al- 
gebra book, as they need more challenging and stimulating work than 
what is in their current grade 'evel text. 

You may find some older students will only ask for your assistance when 
they are having dffilculty. Others wlU appear to be constantly In need of 
assistance as they are afraid of trying a task on their own and making a 
mistake. And. of course, the younger students will need a lot of you direct 
instruction to move them through their lessons. 

Small Grou0 Instruction 

Having small groups of students working together and progressing 
through the same texts will be as close as you come to teaching an entire 
class. Hie majority of the time. I group my students together according to 
ability level, rather than grade level. There is no point giving a fourth 
grade student fourth grade text books if that student is only functioning 
at the third grade Icvd. or lower. The opposite holds true as well. 

Students will vaiy in strengths and weaknesses in certain subjects. 
Perhaps your fourth grade student will be capable of working in the 
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fourth grade Reading. Spelling, and English books, but only In a second 
or third grade math book or third grade Science or Social Studies book, 
then that Is where you should place that student. 

There Is one word of caution I want to mention about placing students ac- 
coixllng to ability level, rather than grade level. In these small schools, 
you often have several brothers and sisters in the same classroom. It 
may happen that a younger sibling Is extremely bright and could possi- 
bly progress to the same ability level as their older sibling. Even though 
you could conceivably teach those two in the same level book. I would not 
recommend it. The older sibling's self esteem could be devastated by this, 
not only in school, but also at hom'^. I would sug :t putting the older 
student In a higher level textbook tiian the young ^udent. whUe pro- 
viding the older student with supplementar/ materials and InstrucUon. 
The convenience you would have just Isn't worth the risk for that stu- 
dent. 

Infonnal Assessment 

In or.Ier to set students uo with the appropriate-level books and materi- 
als, you must first know the ability levels of your students. The results 
from previous standardized test scores will give you some clue, but do . .ot 
rely solely upon those scores. 

The most effective means of finding out what your students know and 
don't know Is to do some brief Informal assessments of your own with 
each student. Try to do this during the first week or two of the school 
year. Some examples: 

Math 

Put together a "test package" of flasl. cards, one set for each of the four 
basic operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
Then simply call up your students one at a time and see If they can men- 
taUy compute these. Obviously, if a student can't successfully compute 
the basic addition and subtraction facts, there Is no need to test that stu- 
dent on the multiplication or division cards. Make a note of these 
on each student. 

Next, make up. or find some ready-made sheets which will test the stu- 
dents' abUlty to compute problems In the four basic operations. Of 
course, you will want to make sure these problems progress In a hierar- 
chy of level of dUTlculty. 

With kindergarten, first, and second grade students, you will also want to 
test for number readiness. Can they oraUy count In sequence? Can they 
Identify the numbers 1 - 20. 1 - 50. 1 - 100? Can thej' identifj- the missing 
number in a sequence of numbers, etc. 

Continue Iniormally testing your students In the basic skills of math. 
untU you have a pretty good profile if each student's strengths and 
weaknesses. This wlU help you better determine the grade level text book 
In which to place your students. 
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Reading/Reading ReadlneM 

With 3rour kindergarten and first grade students, find out if they can re- 
cite the alphabet- If they can identify the letters In order, at random. See 
if they can associate the correct sound with the letter. When presented a 
picture, can they give you the first sound that picture beglm^ with? Can 
they give you the last sound? Find out if they can give you another word 
that rhymes wiui that picture. Have some basic sight wont cards avail- 
able, and find out if they can read any of these. This w^ll gf you a good 
understanding of where thes^ younger students arc in their reading de- 
velopment. 

With the older students, administer the placement test which accompa- 
nies most basal reading series, to double check that students are properly 
pl?'^ d. and don't need to review or skip a level. Listen to your students 
rec orally for signs of fluency, their pauses at periods and commas, and 
their inflections. Do some students have particular problems with short 
vowel sounds, long vowel patterns, contractions, multi-syllable words, 
etc? Only then can you appropriately place students in the correct level 
reading text. 

Spelling/Luitfuage/Writiiig Skills 

About the easiest way to quickly assess a student's skills in these areas is 
tc ve them a writing assignment. You can then look for spelling error 
patterns, capitalization and punctuation errors, and thetr manuscript or 
cursive writing ability. No one will know your students better than you 
in your school or classroom. No one wlD be able to detemilne what is in 
their best interests as far as their school work is concerned, than you. 
Make decisions on your students I *half. and be willing to accept the con- 
sequences, either positive or negative, of those decisions. You are the one 
who will be working with those students -^ay after day. and hopefully, 
year after year. 

Supplementary BSateriak 

A wide variety of supplementary materials is necessary when teaching in 
8 multigraded school or classroom. In a K-8 setting for example, it is 
possible to have as many as six reading levels to teach. It is Just not effec- 
tive to attempt manage six basal reading groups or levels at the same 
time. Depending on your students' abilities, you will find that about 
three basal reading levels or groups per session will be a manageable 
number. So. what do I have the other three groups or levels of students do 
for reading that session? 

There is an infinite supply of good quality, instructive, supplementary' 
reading ro-^terials available on the market today, I will tell you what I 
use as an example of how to assign your students more Independent read- 
ing assignments so you can devote some quality time and instruction to 
those students you plan to work directly with, on any paitlcular day. 
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Reading 

Bamcll/Loft has an excellent series of reading booklets called The 
Specific Skills Series. Each booklet covers a specific skills area, i.e., 
Getting the Main Idea, Getting the Facts, Working With Sounds, Drawing 
Conclusions, etc. The grade levels span fi-om 1-12. In Egeglk, all my stu- 
dents work In these booklets. I would recommend you place your students 
one level below their instructional level, to get them oflF on a successful 
note. 

Of course, SRA still produces excellent supplementary reading materials. 
I also use these. Mllliken produces a reading comprehension series of 
disi^s for the computer, beginning with about third grade readln<? ability, 
and progressing through the high school level. This program also keeps 
track of each student,*s grade and progress. Come the end of each c.uarter. 
I can obtain these results, and record them in my grade book. I have used 
these in Pilot Point, and continue to use them here in Egeglk. And there 
is nothing wrong with having a student, or two, read a library book dur- 
ing part of their reading period once in a while. 

For the younger students, besides those levels of the Specific Skills 
Series that I can use, I also have read-along books/cassettes, or 
books/records that I can use with my K-1 or K-2 students. I also like the 
DLM (Developmental Learning Materials) Auditory and Visual 
Perception materials produced by American Guidance Service Company. 

So, I have about three or four sources of supplementary materials that I 
can sign students for independent reading work. This ^ot only allows for 
better management of the classroom, but as I said, it allows me to con- 
centrate without a lot of interruptions on two or three groups for direct 
instruction. 

« 

Math 

Mllliken also produces a*i excellent computer program in math 
(appropriately called Mllliken Math) which I use In Egeglk School. It 
covers the four basic operations, plus fractions, decimals, percents, inte- 
gers, and laws of arithmetic. I generally run two or three students 
through some of these lessons each math period. Like the reading series, 
this program also keeps track of each student's progress and allows the 
student to move on to the next higher level when tney have successfully 
mastticd the previous level. 

Of course, you will need to have a variety of manipulative materials for 
your younger students to work with to help them visualize certain math 
'concepts. 

1 also use Allyn and Bacon's Series of Fraction and Decimal booklets to 
give some of my students a more concentrated exposure in these skill ar- 
eas. I am t firm believer In students mastering their basic facts in addi- 
tion and subtraction before Introducing larger two and three digit num- 
bers, or carrying or borrowir.^. So, I have several sets of flashcards 
available with which to drill my younger students. The same goes for 
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multiplication; have your students memorize those times tables cold be- 
fore exposing them to more difncult multiplication problems. 

Language Arte 

Milliken also produces computer material In this area*«pelllng. gram- 
mar, pimctuation. alphabetizing. 

Addison-Wesley produces a series of language arts and vocabulary work- 
sheets/cassettes called The Target Series, which students can pr%.TSs 
through independently. I also like Curriculum Associates materials 
(although these are not so much for use as independent materials, as they 
are for direct supplemental instructional use). 

So. basically, make sure you have a good source and supply of supple- 
mentary materials available for ffHidents to work through indepen- 
dently, to leave you free to work dik^ectfy with a few students or groups of 
students. Don't try to teach new material to every student at once, or have 
every student in their standard textbook or basal series at one. as it is 
too chaotic to expect to do an effective job. Otherwise, you will be doing 
more crowd control than any kind of meaningful instruction. 

Student Tutors 

This is one concept that I tried not to use— whereby older students would 
work with or assist younger students in a particular subject or skill area. 
I always took the attitude that teaching the students was my responsibil- 
ity and my area of expertise, and the student's role was to learn from me. 

But here In Egegik« I have found myself allov more of the older stu- 
dents an opporttmlty to work with.or assist the y^^ anger students in some 
of their lessons, particularly when that older student has completed 
his/her assignment in a particular subject. This has naturally evohred. 
as you might imagine, where you have such a wide span of ages and 
grades of students seated in the same classroom. Often I am involved 
with a group of students on a particular lesson and I just c int drop what I 
am doing, or be constantly interrupted to help other students who may 
veiy well need some assistarKC. So. they naturally go to an older student 
for help. What I ahvays find to be satisfying and refreshing is to see a sev- 
enth or eighth grade student, who is diligently working on an assign- 
ment, take the time to be interrupted from his/her train of thought to 
stop and he^ a youngs student. 

Especially in this type of school setting, you can take advantage of older 
students tutoring and assisting younger students, and having those stu- 
dent enjoy it. I just happen to have one third grade student who wants to 
be a teacher when she grows up. so she is more than willing to offer to 
work with any student I might w?Tit to receive extra help. Don't hesitate 
to use this resource. 
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Free Time 



One of my most often used phrases In my directives to shidcnis ls...*you 
can do something quietly at your desk now." By that I mean,the student 
has completed an assignment, and there isn't enough time left In the par- 
ticular period to begin another assignment. That student can have ft-ee 
time, but it must be something they can do quietly at their desk, or even 
some other place in the classroom, where they won't disturb the other 
students who may be still working on their assignments. Such quiet ac- 
tivities could be: 

Working at the computer. If It is unoccupied. 
Reading a llbraiy book 

Looking at, or reading one of the school magazines 
Listening to a cassette/rcad-along stoiy. 
Coloring or drawing. 

Working with some manipulative mateiials. 

The student is not allowed to Just sit there and stare into sj ace. They 
must do something, as long as It Is non-disruptive to ''ae other students. 
Surprisingly, other students don't seem to become upset when one or 
more students have free time and they may not. The other students know, 
sooner or later, (maybe later that day, tomorrow, c r the next day) thej' 
too will be able to do something quietly. So don't feel you have to keep 
your students occupied every single momi:nt of the day. Once you have 
trained your students not to disrupt the others, they will be able to han- 
dle the free time given to them, especially If they realize this time can be 
lost If they don't abide by your one request. . . quietly, (i^d It Is not an 
excessive amount.) 

Keeping Students on Task 

-If ye a waste my time during reading, math, spelling, etc.. I will waste 
your time during recess../ 

This one simple rule has worked very well for me over the years. I have 
had many students learn this rule the hard v/av, others had only to see 
other students stay In and work duiing rccsss to abide by this rule. 

During math time, I expect to see my students working or talking about 
math. When It is reading time, I expect my students to be working or talk- 
ing about their reading assignment, etc. and not about the movie that was 
on TV last night, or what they plan to do after school. If I look around 
and see a student off-task, and look up again later and see that stvideni 
off-task, that student will not be called to recess, or will not be called to 
go home for the day. Instead, that particular student will spend their re- 
cess time working in whatever su'jject they were caught not being on- 
task. 
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Initially. I may remind a student to get bu^, or to settle down and get to 
work. In most instances this iray be enough to keep the student on task. 
But I try to keen my verbal directives to a minimum, and I don't like re- 
peating myself to my students. This is another technique of getting the 
students tv> monitor themsehrcs. as I mentioned unr^er scheduling the 
day /week. When I initiate this policy in t'^'i begiiming of thr school year. 
I find it wlU works quite effectively. I don*t need to make a big deal about 
it; I Just mention this rule. When a student violates this. I calmly tell the 
student at recess time that they wffl have to work in thcLr ^-ath. spcliiiig. 
reading, etc. as they wasted ^uc much of your time. That student may be 
quite upset with you momentarily* but it will be one of the last tiniCs 
he/she will think about not attending to his/her work. 
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Discipline 

Disciplinary problems are. I feel, closely tied with keeping students on 
task. Generally speaking. I have never had what I would say was a serious 
problem with, or concern regarding disciplining of students. If you keep 
your students on task, they don't have a whole lot of time to get Into mis- 
chief. 

Also, giving your students excessive amounts of fne time can also lead to 
disciplinary problems with some students, as they just may not be able to 
handle aU that free time. I ahvays try to assign my students enough work 
to keep them on task for most of the period to avoid having a student 
with forty-live minutes of free time In a sixty m<nute class period. 

ReccnUy our schJol district Implemented In aU Its schools a student 
handbook outlining very speclflca-y what Is expected of each student at- 
tending a school In our district; I'rom attendance, tardiness, behavior, 
student rights and responslblllUes. etc. Each student Is given a copy of 
this handbook at the beginning of the school year for their review and 
for their parent's revlt m. so they know up front what will be expected of 
them. 

I never have and never will believe in the students making up the class- 
room rules. You are the teacher, you arc responsible for their education 
and their social behavior w^ac attending your school, or classroom So 
you make the rules, and ? up to the students to be willing to accept the 
consequences of foUowlng the rules set. that are outlined In the stu- 
dent handbook. 

As I mentioned before, you will find that In such a school sett 4. you and 
your students will become more like a "school family, than lust a teacher 
and his/her students." 

Volunteers 

Here In Egcglk, I have had the luxury of a few people in the community 
who have volunteered their time to work with the students on occasion 
One man. who has artistic talent, works with the students once a wc-k 
for about an hour on various art techniques In drawing, shadlrg. and 
painting. ITie students have picked up some art skills from this man that 
I wasn't able to provide, because I dont have a strong background or per- 
sonal Interest In art. h 

A young woman has volunteered to work a few afternoons each week 
with one of our students who Is having difficulties In most subject areas, 
^is student has made noticeable progress since she began gMng him 
the one-to-one intensive attention he needs that I am not always able to 
provide.. 

Once in awhUe. my local school committee president comes m and 
teaches an art lesson with the students, as a change of pace for both the 
students and me. 
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So. to summarize how to teach a wide variety of grades, ability levels, 
I subjects: 

• Stick to a r^ular and consistent dally /weekly schedule to al- 
low your jtuder* ^ to monitor themselves in switching over to 
the next subject or lesson. 

• Vary your schedule, as you feel is necessary, to accommodate 
the special occasions and holidays, student interests, and 
your interests. 

^ Most of the students will be taught, and will progress on an 
individualized basis, at their own pace or speed. 

• Group your students according to their ability level, rather 
than acconilnc to their grade level. 

• Find out each student's strengths and weaknesses before plac- 
ing them in their textbooks. This can be easity done with 
quick infomial assessments on your part. 

• Make sure you have available in your school or classroom a 
wide variety of supplementary materials. This will allow you 
to have some of your students working Independently on in- 
structional assignments, so you can devote quaLty and direct 
instruction time to the n»t (rfyour students. 

• Using older students as tutors and helpers with some of your 
younger and less capable stridents. is a natural occurrence in 
this type of school setting. Don't hesitate lo use it. 

• Make allowances for students to have finee time xo pursue 
other interests, as long as they Jon't disrupt the rest of Lhe 
class. 

• Train your stvdents to monitor themselves, to keep on task, 
witli the understanding that If they waste your valuable teach- 
ing time, you will waste their valuable recess time. 

• Keeping students on task will do more for you than any other 
technique, in keeping discipline pn olems at a mlniiTium. It is 
important that you make the class rules, as only you should 
be the one to enforce them. Having a student handbook avail- 
able for all students is also a positive approach in outlining 
rules and expectations for which your students will be held 
accountable. 

• Welcome and encourage those individuals in your .ommunlty 
who wish to volunteer their time, services, and expertise to 
work with the students, that you and your local school com- 
mittee feel would be of benefit to the studem:; particularly if it 
is in an area you are not as qualified to tearh. 
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Pttrt Four 
Other Topi<:s of Concern 



I want to mention the following topics of concern that you, as a teacher 
in rural Alaska, might also want to be awaic of 

Personal items to bring with yc a 

It was brought to my attention that this is one area that a lot of fj:st-time 
teachers to rural /Jaska have questions and concerns about— that they 
Just didn't know, or ^ re noL toM what kinds of personal items to bring 
with them when they iccelved their first teaching assignment. 

So, let me try to give you a basic needs list you might want to consider 
and keep in mind: 

• Clothing 

The type of winter clothing you will need will vary depending 
upon which part of the state you will be living and working in. 
For example, in Southeast Alaska, you will want to Invest in 
good quality rain gear as this section of the state receives 
about eighty (80) or more inches of rain per year. The winter 
temperatures usually do not drop below zero for airy long pe- 
riods of time. 

In other parts of the state, good quality goose- down clothing 
(coats, snowpants, gloves, face protectors, etc.) are necessary. 
Again, the winter temperature extrtmes (a^^'^ the summer 
temperature extremes as well) vary withlr. ^..^ state, so you 
will need to ask the District yc j are considering working for, 
what types of winter clothing you will need. 

Basically, dressing in l^rs is the most recommended 
method as you can add to, or shed the clothing as the condi- 
tions dictate. Thermal uiiderwear Is good if you are going to be 
outdoors for long periods of time, but not very practical for 
itinerant teachers who may be coinfortable wearing them 
while traveling to their schools, but once inside the school, 
they will be too hot. So, dress in layers, with goose-down 
coats, wool, flarmel, and/or corduroy type of material. In 
some sections of the state, you will need the heavier insulated 
down coats, while in other parts of the state a lighter quality 
down coat will suffice. Be sure to ask about the weather condi- 
tions and lemperat-re extremes wiiere you will be living and 
working. 

• SleeptngBag 

You win ueed this as you may have to travel for overnight 
meetirii^s workshops, in-service meetings or with sorne of 
your students on school trips, and you may have to sleep in 
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the school gym or school building. Also, you may have unex- 
pected guests or visitors whr Tietd this. 

• Footwear 

Again, this will vary according to the section of the state you 
win be living and waiidng. Felt-lined boots (when: the lining 
can be taken dut of the boot to be dried If It becomes damp) ant 
very popular for outdoor use. In some sections of the state, 
where the winter temperatures get down to -Aff or so, the 
Aiiiqr surplus bunny boots (with air pumped into them) are 
used 

• AgoodqaaHtylmifeandalMipener. 

• Atfcianmeat nw. 

• Bedding* 

Tills is not provided by the District for district housinf nor 
for village housing. You will need to be sure to provide this 
(i.e., sheets, blarf .2ts. pillowcases, spreads, and in some in- 
stances, even pillows). 

• Personal toUetry articles. 

• CooUng mud Kitchen Uteiuas 

You may have to supply the5^ yourself, especially il you have 
to rent village housing. Sometimes, wen District housing 
may not have everything you need. (Be sure to ask about this, 
and perhaps even have th^se items all packed and ready to 
ship up in case you should need them). 

• Medlcntion 

If you are re taking prescribed medication, be sure to bring 
along enough to last for several months at a time. Also, stock 
up on all the bastes of cough meciclnes, aspirins, etc. so you 
will have them readily available. (Some villages may not 
have a store, or may not have what you pref**^.) 



Non-teaching Spouses 

If you secure a teaching position in rural Alaska and your spouse is a 
non-teacher or does not secure a teachinfl[ position, you may want to take 
the time to talk this situation over with ^ach other before making the fi- 
nal decision to come up to your site. 

You as the teacher, will have more than enough to keep you busj and your 
time occupied. You wiU want to be careful and concerned that your spou&e 
will also have enough to do during the day to keep him/her busy and ful- 
filled. Some of the rural villages are more Isolated ♦ban others. Some vil- 
lages have more of a community spirit to them- they may have a regular 
schedr'e of events and activities planned for tlie community residents 
such as evening activities at the school, adult sports activities, church 
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activities, monthly potlucks, movies, etc. Other villages may not have 
such an active group or social gatherings. So, it is important that you 
consider yow spouse's concerns and well boing whei accepting a teach- 
ing position in rural Alaska. 

Fve known many teachers who have come and gone because their spouses 
did not like the setting, or lacked enough actMties and challenges to 
keep them active and satisfied. Other teachers I have known have corne 
up to teach alone, leaving their spouses md/or families behind for a pe- 
riod of time just to be on the safe side, then brought them up later in the 
school year, or the next school year. 

Cabin Fever 

It took me several years before I experienced what is commonly referred 
to as "cabin fever." This is the "depressed", 

"burnt out", or "I don't give a dami* aitymore...", "...this is definitely my 
last year teaching out here...", "I can't wait to get back to civilization...* 
feeling that ustiaUy seeps in around mid-Februaiy during the dark days 
of winter. I suppose it is worse if you are single or alone, but it could haj - 
pen to married couples as well. 

At times, this feeling can last for days at a time, but it eventually passes. 
Here are some suggestions on how to get through this depressing period of 
time if it should ever infect you: 

• Telephone someone you are close to: a girlfriend, boyfriend, 
spouse, parent, cliildien^ grandparent, other school employee, 
and just talk, talk, talk., .about ai^rthing and everything. 

• Cook up a storm (if you are a decent cook) and pig out or bring 
the food around to community members If you don't want to 
consume all the food yourseli. 

• Go visiting around the community. 

• Invite some friends for an evening of company, card games, 
etc. 

• Take a more active Interest in your bobbies or other personal 
interests, or attempt a new hobb;/. 

• Try exercising c-r do more of it if you already exercise regu- 
larly. 

• If you can't shake the feeling, take some personal leave time 
and just relax. If you are not too isolated, get out of the village 
for a few dsQrs. 

Non-District Personnel Staying at the School 

.\lthough this l« not as common as it once was. there are times when 
someone (or scvCTal) comes into the village to perform some work or ser- 
vice for the village, or the state, and does not have l place to stay. The 
school usually e^ ds up taking In such people, even though they a-e not 
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connected with the school district in any way. This can be somewhat Ir- 
ritating to the teacher at times, especially if they arrive unannounced. 
But, as I said, this doesnt occur as often as in the past. 

However, there may still be some small, relatively Isolated villages that 
Just do not have any community faclliUes that can accommodate itiner- 
ant workers. Even though I am not the best cook arouj J, I try to put ray- 
self in that individual's place- if I were a stranger coming into a small 
community for a couple of days of work, I would be grateful to someone 
taking the time to allow me a place to stay and providing a cooked meal 
and a comfortable place to sleep. 

Groceries 

You might want to ship up or bring along with you a small box of basic 
food stuffs to get you by the first day or two (or longer if you find out that 
the village doesn't have a store, or the store is across or down the river). 
Most villages will have a store of some kind where you can get your basic 
supplies. 

For your long-term needs, you will want to consider ordering your food 
cut of the larger cities. You can have these mailed out to you via parcel 
post. It Is usually less expensive in the long run, especially if you order 
case lot items. But, you can also order half-case lots or even individual 
items if you wish. Some villages in our District can get their supplies 
shipped up from Seattle on barges thrt come into their community on a 
regular basis. This method is very cost effective, but you may have to 
order full case lots. However, you can combine your order with another 
member of the community and share those items that you don't wish to 
have full cases of. You will want to be sure to check with your employer 
for this Information, so you can nlan ahead a bit. 
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Part Five 



Possible Questions to Ask 
Prospective Employing School 
Districts in Rural Alaska 

One thing you should do when Intervifwlng with a rural school dlst let is 
to sk as many questions as possible rbcut the District, the position you 
are applying for, thr village you may be living and working in, and the 
village school set up. 

Don*t be afraid to bring up any tjrpes of questions or concerns you may 
have, no matter how silly they may appesff4g3you or to your prospective 
employer. Ask that the District's representatives be thorough, honest 
and. if necessary, blunt and to the point regarding your questions. The 
more you know about your possible teaching assignment, the better pre- 
pared you win be when you get there-^or it may turn out that this assign- 
ment or position is not be suitable for you— and >ou could decline the of- 
fer and possibfy save yourself and the District any unnecessary problems 
during the coming school year. 

Besides some of the more standard questions you will ask (which I won t 
1 st here), you might want to keep some of the following in mind: 

The District fin Genend: 

• What is the size of the school district? {In miles) 

• ^ many villages comprise the district? 

• \re all the villages in the district Isolated from each other or 
can a person travel overland, by water, or connecting road to 
neighboring villages without any major dlinculties? 

• WViat is the student pcpi latlon of the entire district? 

• Wiat Is the student populatl^^n of the village school you may 
be living and worklrj in? 

• How many teachers/administrators are In the district? 

• How many teachers/administrators are in the village school 
where you may be living and working? 

Weather Conditions 

• What is the weather like where you may be living and work- 
ing? (i.e.. average winter temperatures, possible extreme tem- 
peratures, snowfall: how much. rain. wind). 

Air Travel within f he District 

• Can you get to your village by laige commercial jet. or is it ac- 
cessible only by smaller commercial aircraft? 
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• Is the air travel in the area relatively safe, or do the frequent 
storms and inclement weather conditions make air travel In 
this part of Ihe state a bit more risky than In other areas? 

(Tht reason I put these two questions In here Is because there 
may be seme prospective teachers out there who simply r lay 
not feel comfortable flying In small aircraft and/or flying In 
windy, stormy conditions -^hlch may occur on occasion. 
There are many other rural villages in the stale which are ac- 
cessible by the lai^ger commercial Jets. This may be more suit- 
able for you.) 

Other Questions 

• Is there a store In the village where you »jan get basic supplies? 
(Don't assume there Is.) 

• Is there a post office In the village? {The same with (his ques- 
tion.) 

• Where can you order bulk groceries and supplies from? (What 
Is the nearest major city or town you could order these from- 
Anchorage. Fairbanks. Juneau, etc. Ask for the names and 
addresses of some of these grocery stores.) 

• Is there a regular barge line service to the vlUage. In order to 
get supplies? 

• Can you can ship/mall boxes to the village school prio j> 
your arrival? 

• Ask for the phone number of the vllbge post office, when you 
secure a teaching position, so you can call ahead and let the 
postmaster know that you may be mailing boxes up ahead of 
you. and If he/she wouldn't mind holding them for you? 

• Does the District provide teacher housing or do you have to se- 
cure your own housing In the village? 

Regarding village housing, don't expect to rent the type of 
home you will be leaving behind. Generally speaking, the 
homes In the rural areas of the state are small, yet functional. 
The Inside of the homes receive more attention and care than 
the outside. Availability of vllk ie housing for teachers varies 
from village to village, but you s luld expect to rent a home 
that is clean, worm, and dry. 

• Ask about the village and its residents. Ask about the ethnic 
makeup of the residents. 

• Is the village a traditional Native village with strong ties to 
their cultural ways? (i.e.. native language dominant, or still 
somewhat active; subsistence way of life, cash economy, or a 
mixture of the two?) 
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• Wfio are the most influential and/or powerful people !n the 
village? 

• Ask about the students in the village school you are consider- 
ing teaching. Chances are the Individual interviewing you 
will have some idea of the students* ages, grade spans, person- 
alities, and ability levels. 

• Ask about the salary schedule and other benefits the District 
provides its staff. 




Part Six 

Advantages/Disadvantages to 
Teaching in a 
One-Teacher School 

As yoti know, every teaching sltuaUon has Its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. A one-teacher school can be an Ideal school setting for the right 
type of teacher. I have listed some of each, according to how I view them: 



Advantages 



1. More freedom to make 
choices/dedsions regarding the 
school routine. 

2. No direct daily supervision from 
administration. (Sorry, 
guys!!??) 

3. Teacher becomes very close to 
most students and parents. 

4. You do not have to be concerned 
about matching of faculty staff, 
(i.e. personalities, strengths, 
weaknesses, etc.) 

5. You do not have to be conoemed 
about staff conflicts, and/or one 
teacher notpuUing his/her 
weight. 

6. YoM can take all, or meet of the 
credit and self-satisfaction for 
students* progress. 

7. Living in the school apartment. 
(Depending on your point of 
view.) 

8. Seeing a child develop over the 
years and knowing you played a 
big part in that development. 

9. Appreciation of your efforts and 
commitment by the community. 



10. 



Disadvantages 

No other staff or faculty mem- 
bers to n 'y on for assistance. 
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Having to teach all grade 
levels, and all subject areas. 

Perhaps a higher level of stress 
placed upon c^if to succeed. 

Have to take all of the responsi- 
bility for those students who do 
not make sahsfactory progress. 

You cannot afford to be sick, or 
take too many personal leave 
days, as you may be the only cer- 
tified teacher in the village. 
(You can use non-certified subs). 

You are essentially on call 24 
hours per day/7 days per week, 
for nine months of the year. 

Living in the school apartment. 
(Depending on your point of 
view.) 

You must perform all duties of 
the school routine (i.e. adminis- 
trative, teacher, community re- 
lations.) 

Possible early teacher burnout, 
(i.e. developing feelings of inad- 
equacy, not worth all your time 
and effort.) 

Difficulty accepimg the fact 
that you are not 1(X)% competent 
in all aspects of the curriculum. 
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Please don't be alarmed that I have listed more disadvantages than ad- 
vantages. You have to weigh them against each other. I personally believe 
that a small rural one-teacher school is not for every teacher, any more 
than teaching in a laige school system is not for every teacher. 

I hope after reading this you have come av^ay with a clearer picture of 
what it is like (or what it could be like) teaching and living in this type of 
setting. 

For those of you considering teaching in Rural Alaska, I hope this has 
given you some useful information to help you make your final decision. 

Good luck in your search for a teaching position. 
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Artists' Credits 



Artist 


Grade 


School 


Page 


CSucD WaiSCr 


Oul 


r^hlnifllc El^Tn^ntarv School 


6 


TTHo>i ^frnncf 

unsin oiruij^ 


7th 
/ 111 




12 


uCSSlCit WCSl 


1 nf 


r>£itHH T )itfa M^mnrlpl School 


15 






T^Htf^r PnsiH P*1rai^nt^TV 5^hool 


28 


Allen Mwarey 


1 of 


l^dVlCi IX/UIS iVicillUllal vJV.'iiuuA 


35 


Verdcl Drashner 


1st 


Cantwell Schoci 


QQ 
OO 


Allen Mwarey 


1st 


David Louis Memorial School 


44 


Justin Burgess 


5th 


Badger Road Elementary School 


50 


David Deacon 


K 


David Louis Memorial School 


56 


Kwang 


3rd 


Nw^Ji Star Elementary School 


62 


Arron Evanon 


4th 


Badger Road Elementary School 


68 


Deja Barrier 


K 


S. E. Island Correspondence Study 


75 


Allen Mwarey 


1st 


David Louis Memorial School 


85 


Craig Howard 


1st 


David Louis Memorial School 
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